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Editorial 


Historically speaking, the responsibility of the State for Education 
is very recent. In England (Scotland was always more enlightened in 
these matters), compulsory primary education was not introduced until 
1880, nor was it free until 1891. Before Forster’s Education Bill of 1870, 
only half of those of primary school age received any education at all, 
and the other half was supplied by a system of voluntary schools, conducted 
on Church principles and aided by a tiny State grant. It was not until 
the twentieth century that Balfour introduced something like the present 
system of State Education, with both primary and secondary schools con- 
trolled by County Education Authorities. It was really only then, too, 
that there began to be provided the sort of education appropriate to the 
majority, so that, in the State system at least, the classical disciplines began 
to give way to something more fitting to the needs of an industrialised 
society. 


It is well to bear this in mind when considering the daunting problems 
that face a developing country, such as Zimbabwe. Not only has education 
been hard hit by the war, so that many thousands of children have been 
deprived of any education at all: there are to be faced in the future some 
uncomfortable statistics — statistics that reveal an exploding population, 
half of it under the age of 15 and thirsty for education, and an economy 
that would hardly be able to expand fast enough to absorb the skills of all 
school-leavers even if it could afford to train them. 


Those charged with responsibility for State Education in Zimbabwe 
will inevitably be forced to make compromises. On the one hand they 
must provide the best system that they can afford; on the other it must 
be the system best suited to the needs of a developing country. This is 
going to lead to change, and no doubt some of the new ideas will be as 
unpalatable to those of us grounded in a different educational tradition as 
was, for example, the introduction of scientific and technical subjects to 
the late Victorians grounded in the classical tradition. 


It is all the more important, therefore, that the independent sector of 
education should be allowed to offer alternatives to the State system. Such 
alternatives must not be in conflict with that chosen by State educators 
as being in the best interests of the majority, but rather complementary to 
it. They: must be available not just to the privileged, but to any who can 
benefit from them — which in turn means that they can only be justified 
in terms of academic excellence. The very nature of a developing country — 
implies a need for selective, rather than comprehensive, education. It is 
to be hoped that the independent schools will be able to retain their 
independence, and thus to offer some of the necessary alternatives. 
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- Obituary . 
_ Sir Robert Tredgold 


(The following is reprinted from the “London Times” of 12th April, 1977) 


Sir Robert Tredgold, PC, KCMG, QC, who was formerly Chief Justice of 
Southern Rhodesia and Chief Justice of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
died at Marandellas, Rhodesia, on April 8, He was 78. 


He became a figure prominent beyond the wide confines of Central Africa 
when, in 1960, he resigned as Chief Justice of the Federation in protest against 
the Law and Order (Maintenance) Bill brought in the late Sir Edgar Whitehead’s 
Government of Southern Rhodesia. He denounced the Bill as an outrage on 
almost every human right and an unwarranted invasion by the executive of the 
sphere of the courts. He regarded it as a panic measure, discriminatory against 
the Africans, which it certainly was, and an unjustifiable curtailment of the rights 
of free speech, freedom of assembly and freedom of the press. 


He followed up his resignation by an attack upon Whitehead and by an appeal 
for the formation of a “national front” of moderate people of all races, which he 
hoped would be able to form a government after the next general election, due 
six months later. This met with no response. 


Over the vears before 1960 he had contemplated resignation from the vench 
on more than one occasion in protest against discriminatory legislation, and, when 
he finally did resign, he took the decision entirely on grounds of conscience and 
at personal sacrifice, fully realizing that his action might be ineffective in altering 
the course of events — as it proved to be. 


In 1964 he emerged from retirement to make a strong speech against the 
hardly-concealed intention of Mr. Ian Smith’s government to make a unilateral 
declaration of independence, following the Rhodesian Front’s overwhelming victory 
at the polls. He said it would be the plain duty of every. soldier, policeman or 
civilian to do everything in his power to defeat such treasonable action by the use 
of force. But, when UDI was declared four months later, it became apparent that 
his appeal to the people had once again evoked no response. 


He never ceased to condemn the Rhodesian Front’s African policy, which he 
conceived as.‘‘white supremacy for all time”, but his warnings fell opon deaf ears. 
His conception was of a slow transition to majority African rule, with safeguards 
in the constitution to protect the white minority. But,-human nature being what 
it is, this policy could perhaps only have succeeded had the Europeans Jacked 
confidence that they could hold down by repressive measures the African population 
which so greatly outnumbered them. 


In 1968 his account of the great struggle was judicially told in his book The 
Rhodesia that was my Life. ; 


_ For many years Tredgold took a leading part and was a great influence in 
legal, constitutional and social matters. It is a measure of the newness of the 
country that he was one of the few people whose family had lived in’ Africa for 
four generations. He was very proud of this. He knew every corner of Rhodesia; 
he loved the wild life of the veldt, and was a picturesque and much loved figure 
wherever he went. While on the bench he was held in the greatest esteem and 
affection by whites and blacks alike. Throughout his life he was a staunch advocate 
of the rights of the Africans, and, in his support of their cause, he was never 
deterred by fear of European criticism. Though the Europeans disagreed with him 
so profoundly, they never ceased to respect him. 
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Sir Robert Tredgold, PC, KCME, QC. 


Photo: “The Chronicle” 
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His manner and his gaunt, ascetic appearance suggested in many ways the 
missionary, not the missionary in the sense of the newly arrived “do-gooder”, but 
in the great tradition of the missionaries whose spiritual forebears were Livingstone 
and Moffat. He was, in fact, a great-grandson of Robert Moffat and a great- 
nephew of David Livingstone, and this tradition continued, in that his sister, Miss 
Barbara Tredgold, played a remarkable part for many years as head of the Harari 
Mission in Salisbury. 


He was pre-eminently a man of principle, indeed of such rigidity of principle 
that he could probably never have become a political leader —- he was more a 
philosopher and a statesman than a politician. But the verdict of history seems 
likely to be that it would have been better for Rhodesia in the long run had his , 
liberal views been more widely accepted. 


He was a man of rare quality as well as of immense personal charm. He had 
a considerable gift of oratory, and no one had a greater knowledge of native customs 
and the history of central Africa, which he loved to discuss in his fascinating way 
with his friends, especially young people, who were devoted to him. 


Robert Clarkson Tredgold was born in Bulawayo in 1899, the son of Sir 
Clarkson Tredgold, KC, former Attorney General and senior judge in Southern 
Rhodesia. He was educated at Prince Edward School, Salisbury, Rondebosch High 
School and, as a Rhodes scholar, at Hertford College Oxford, of which he was 
elected an honorary fellow in 1961. After a short spell of military service in 
France in 1918, he resumed his legal studies, and was called to the Bar in the 


Inner Temple in 1923. 


For the next ten years he practised in Southern and Northern Rhodesia and 
for a time acted as judge in Northern Rhodesia. In 1934 he stood for Parliament 
and was elected MP for Insiza, a seat which he held for nine years. He took silk 
in 1936 and in that year, at the age of 37, became Minister of Justice and Defence 
in Mr. Godfrey Huggin’s government, a post which he held until 1943, in 
combination, for part of the time, with that of Minister of Native Affairs. As 
Minister of Defence he was responsible for the arrangements made with the 
British Government for the Southern Rhodesian war effort. 


From 1950 he was Chief Justice of Southern Rhodesia, and, in 1955, he was 
appointed Chief Justice of the Federal Supreme Court. As is not unusual in a 
federation, the new court had not only to hear appeals and settle constitutional 
issues, but to administer more than one system of law, in this case English and 
Roman-Dutch. It was thus faced with a number of novel and intricate problems, 
but, under Tredgold’s presidency, it discharged its tasks with eminent success. 
After resigning his office in 1960 he lived in retirement in Southern Rhodesia. 


He acted on a number of occasions as governor of Southern Rhodesia and 
governor-general of the Federation and it has since appeared likely that he would 
have succeeded to the highest office but for the change in the country which led 
him to resign office. 


In retirement he visited members of the British Labour Government some 
years ago, at their invitation, in Salisbury and he saw people of liberal thinking 
from time to time. He was an honorary LLD of Witwatersrand University. 


He married in 1925 Lorna Doris Keilor, who died in 1972, In 1974 he 
married Margaret Helen Phear, who survives him. 
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we owe much to the co-operation of the Army in providing the fireworks, 
and no less to our neighbour Mr. Culley for putting his winter grazing 
at risk. 

For the first time in several years it was not possible to hold the 
Old Boys’ weekend and cricket match at the beginning of the Third Term. 
Inevitably in these times, our Old Boys have other commitments which 


make such a. gathering very difficult to arrange, but it is to be hoped 
that in the present year it will once again prove possible. 


Prize-Giving was held on the 25th November and was attended by 
an agreeably large number of parents, some of whom had travelled from 
beyond our borders. The Guest of Honour for the occasion was Mr. 
John Hillis, President of ARnI. 


Prize Giving, 1977 


On behalf of the governors, Mr. G. W. A. Chubb welcomed visitors 
to the 24th Speech Day and paid tribute to the late Sir Robert Tredgold 


_who was appointed chairman of the board in 1953 and became president 


in 1959. He then welcomed and introduced the guest speaker, Mr. Hillis, 
the president of ARnI, who takes a keen interest in private education. 
In spite of the rough times which have led regrettably to the closure of 
so many schools, Mr. Chubb emphasised the determination of all concerned 
with Falcon to carry on, but he stressed that unless a settlement was 
soon reached the outlook was indeed grim. 


THE HEADMASTER’S REPORT 


I have come to the conclusion that, from my point of view at least, 
this is an unfortunate time of year to have a Prize-Giving. Over the 
past decade it seems that about September the political barometer rises 
to fill us with hope and expectation, only to plunge us back into the 
doldrums about now. For someone in my situation secking to say 
something positive and hoping to send you off for the Christmas holidays 
with seasonable feelings of hope and goodwill, it makes matters very 
difficult. Let us hope that the barometer is now once again rising. For 
no one could pretend that this has been a happy year for education in 
Rhodesia. The closing of schools is not like the closing of. businesses, 
because they have a different sort of relationship with their customers, and 
their loss is felt in the heart rather than the pocket. We have had much 
to feel sad about in both the private and public sectors of European 
education, and I believe insufficient attention has been paid to the absolute 
disaster created in African education by the present war. 


It was with this melancholy sort of reflection in mind that I came 
across a quotation from Blaise Pascal which seemed exactly to describe 
my predicament concerning what I should say to you today: 


“ There is light enough for those who wish to see; and enough 
obscurity for those who are of the opposite disposition”. 


Now many of you will be aware that in the past year there has been 


taking place in Great Britain what is known as the Great Debate— 


a re-examination of what sort of education that country needs, and much 
of it prompted by dissatisfaction with modern teaching methods, the 
content of the curriculum, and what some have seen as a lowering ‘of 
the standards through the equalisation of the opportunities. Many of 
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us have felt that we in this country ought to be having a similar debate, 
in candid and realistic terms, about the changes that are likely to take 
place and what we should be doing to shape them. Unfortunately it 
has been regarded as a dangerous nettle to grasp, because of its political 
implications, and an ostrich-like obscurity has been preferred. But I 
think there is enough light for those who wish to see and that we should 
not be afraid to give our problems scrutiny. 


Any examination of the future depends on two important premises: 
the first is that we are not going to get some nasty form of Marxism 
which imposes a totalitarian education; the second is that any reasonable 
majority government is going to want to exploit the skills of all its people, 
black and white, to the best advantage within the bounds of social justice. 
I can already hear the cynics saying that this is naive, because politicians 
are not always reasonable men. Nevertheless, I think the premises are 
reasonable, and without them the debate is pointless, 


“ In what follows I have tried to put myself in the position of the 
Minister of Education in the new Zimbabwe (although I would hasten 
to add that this is a post for which I am supremely unqualified and certainly 
have no aspirations). 


The first thing I would have to accept is that nothing would be more 
likely to induce a loss of European skills than a dramatic decline in 
educational standards. I would place Education, possibly coupled with 
Health Services, as second only to Law and Order among the essential 
requirements for white participation in the new society. But at the same 
time I would certainly have to accept, if I was going to hold my portfolio 
for more than five minutes, that the educational cake must be shared 
out fairly. In terms of social justice I would have to consider the needs 
of this multi-racial society as a whole, and no section of it could be 
expected to enjoy a privileged position because of the colour of its skin, 
or because it is wealthier and pays more taxes, or for any other reason 
except the fullest exploitation of individual talents on a basis of merit. 


Now you can see that I am already faced with a dilemma. If in 
terms of social justice I am going to go for equalisation of opportunities, 
then some of you—particularly the Europeans, Asians and Coloureds— 
are going to get a much smaller slice of the cake than the one you have 
been used to, which in turn is going to mean a lowering of- standards 
and a loss of your skills through emigration. If on the other hand I go 
for the entrenchment of what has been a privileged position, then I am 
certainly going to lose my job. Somehow I have got to find a balanced 
equation between equalisation on the one hand, and differentiation on the 
other. 
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How wide apart and sharp the horns of this dilemma are can be 
shown by looking at things as they exist. At present, although we have 
a single ministerial portfolio for Education, there are virtually two 
ministries. In the one sector we have about 60 000 white, coloured and 
Asian children, with their own examination system for whom is provided 


“annually a sum of thirty million dollars; and in the other we have 


about 900000 African children, with a different examination system, for 
whom is provided forty million dollars. The slices of the cake are hardly 
equitable, and arithmetic tells me that if we kept the two sectors apart 
but divided the cake proportionately, the vote for the European sector 
would drop from the present thirty million to about four million dollars. 


Matters are made much worse by the extremely broad-based pyramid 
of African education, wherein of the 900 000 children in schools, 850 000 
are in the primary grades, and only 44 000 in the secondary, and of 
these last only 900, or one per thousand in Sixth Forms. For an African 
to get into a Sixth Form is rather like the camel’s chances of going 
through the eye of the needle. If we are going to change this situation, 
then I have heard it estimated that to bring the African sector up to the 
European sector in terms of standards and services would cost this country 
four hundred million dollars a year—and that is exactly equivalent to 
the total of all Government expenditure in 1976. 


This is a daunting problem, and clearly one that cannot possibly be 
resolved in the short term. Secondary education in this country is going 
to remain highly competitive for a long time to come, and however 
much money is poured in by international aid, for the majority schooling — 
is going to end with the primary school. 


But the next thing to consider is that the educational system most 
likely to suit this country’s needs certainly ought to be differentiated, 
rather than comprehensive or egalitarian. If the phrase “ Education for 
Life ” means anything at all, then it ought to be accepted that even under 
political equality our society is likely to be diverse. I have always agreed 
with Albert Schweizer’s contention that civilisation is based on the use 
of the hands, and there is a very real danger in a developing country 
striving to produce through its educational system nothing but white- 
collared. workers and graduates in the social sciences. This doesn’t mean, 
of course, that you can do without white-collared workers and social 
scientists, both of whom have a valuable place in any society; what it 
does mean is that education ought to be differentiated to meet all the 
needs of society and its differing environments. Thus the curriculum 
must be adapted to local circumstances so that, apart from basic literacy 
and numeracy, rural communities should offer rural skills, and urban 
communities urban skills. This has been the wholly admirable aim of 
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the F 2 schools, but, alas at the present time they only cater for 1 400 
of the school population, or 14 per thousand. Such a system must, of 
course, be flexible to allow those with academic ability to filter through 


‘to the secondary and tertiary stages. It must also, unfortunately, be within 


the nation’s means to afford — and here, too, it must be remembered 
that we are faced with a terrifying population explosion to add to our 
troubles. So however much we can manage to broaden the top of the 
pyramid, we can do little more than aim to produce an academic elite of 
relatively small proportions at the top. 


How can the European, Asian and Coloured elements fit into such 
a scheme of things? This is a difficult subject, and one that is fraught 
with understandable anxiety and prejudice. I can only suggest one or 
two possibilities. The first is that no one can expect a privileged form 


of education because of his race. Moreover any selective system of the . 


kind I have described is bound, as I have said, to be highly competitive, 
and those who cannot compete cannot expect to be selected. But if 
we mean what we say when we talk about seeking to preserve white 
skills, then cold logic dictates that there is not going to be much room 
in this sort of competition for the unskilled. 


Secondly, I see no reason why education should not remain for the 
most part zoned into neighbourhoods. Apart from specialised forms of 
education like technical Uailetes. or indeed boarding schools such as this, 
it seems to me entirely right that schools should have this sense of 
locality. Day school education is also the cheapest form, and it goes 
without saying that its pupils should come from the neighbourhood; and 
I personally regard artificial measures to achieve a racial or social 
“mix” such as the American system of “busing”, as an undesirable 
form of social engineering. Now obviously there are going to be problems. 
No doubt some neighbourhoods will become multi-racial faster than others: 
and others, both black and white, hardly at all. But herein the situation 
will not be very different from that pertaining in England a few years 
ago, where, for example, the Mancunian whose son failed to qualify at 
eleven-plus for Manchester Grammar School and found him zoned for 
what he regarded as some undesirable Comprehensive, either had to lump 
it or move to a different neighbourhood—as many did. 


Thirdly, and following on from this point, I think whatever happens 
one thing is certain: if those in European neighbourhoods wish to preserve 
the high standard of educational services they have till now enjoyed, then 
by one means or another they are going to have to pay for it. I can 
see two kinds of argument raised against this proposition. The first is 
that the more affluent taxpayer, who by virtue of his affluence is already 
paying more for his equal slice of the educational cake, is now going to 
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be asked to pay still more to have icing on it. The opposite argument 
is that to allow certain schools to exist with better facilities for those who 
can afford to pay for them is socially divisive and therefore unjust. Both 
arguments have a certain validity, and I am not trying to dodge the 
moral issue when I say that we ought to recognise that we are talking 
about a developing country in a period of transition, not about a western, 
industrialised society that has gone through all the stages of development 
that we still have to undergo. I don’t think we can afford the sort of 
equalisation that is going on in western democracies without risking a 
dangerous levelling down of educational standards; rather we should 
seek to preserve the best and try to raise the standard of the worst—and 
that means that someone has got to pay for the best. 


What form such payment should take is open to debate—either the 
direct payment of school fees or perhaps something like the Direct Grant 
system in Britian that is now under the axe, It should be stressed, 
however, that at secondary level selection would have to be on merit and 
not just on the ability to pay the fees. 


And what place in such a system would the independent schools 
occupy? I don’t think one can possibly overestimate how important 
their role will be, because, like independent schools all over the world— 
or at least in those parts of it where they are allowed to exist—they will 
offer the inestimable gift of Choice. But they can really only do so if 
they remain independent in the fullest sense of that term. 


We don’t seek to be bastions of privilege, but rather strongholds of 
a certain kind of excellence. The process of change into a multi-racial 
society is bound to be painful in some areas, and will not occur without 
some casualties. It may well be that there will be some lowering of 
the high standards in education that we Europeans have been privileged 
to enjoy. 


Indeed, it would be surprising if there were not. It could happen, 
for example, that the examination system, of the European sector has to 
give way to the examination system of the African sector—or even to 
something entirely new and better suited to the needs of the majority. 
If that happened, an independent school could continue to offer the “A” 
levels that give entry to overseas universities. The freedom to do so 
would give the people of this country, both black and white, the freedom 
of another choice. This is why the surviving independent schools are 
so determined that they should continue to survive, because they are 
going, to be needed in the new society. 


Will they be allowed such freedom? Well, here at least I think I 
can offer you some positive encouragement. The Anglo-American pro- 
posals for a settlement include a clause which states that private bodies 
will be allowed to provide schools at their own expense, provided they 
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do not practise discrimination. Like many of the terms of that document, 
this is rather vague, and some of us felt that we should seek discussion 
with the British representatives in Bulawayo and Salisbury about the 
meaning of this proviso. If by “discrimination” is meant “discriminating 
on grounds of race”, then certainly we have no intention of so doing. 
But there are other interpretations of the word which we feel we could 
_ not accept if we were to retain our independence. For example, we make 
fairly modest demands on our candidates for admission in the form of 
entrance examinations. This is a necessary form of discrimination because 
we only provide here what might be termed an “academic” or grammar- 
school type of education—and clearly there will be some we wish to 
exclude because for them it will not be suitable. 


More important, we would wish to continue to discriminate on grounds 
of age. It is especially important at a boarding-school that any one age- 
group should exclude, in broad terms, those who are more than a year 
above or below the average age of the group. To have a 15-year-old in 
a Form I whose average age is 124 presents all sorts of social problems, 
and this we certainly would not want. The British representative that I 
spoke to raised on his own account the matter of discrimination on grounds 
of sex, which is a matter of recent legislation in the United Kingdom 
that has raised all sorts of thorny problems; but I ventured to suggest to 
him that this was not likely to trouble overmuch the political thinking 
of the new Zimbabwe. The foregoing discussions were of a very broad 
and non-committal nature, but I am glad to tell you that we were given 
a very sympathetic hearing, and I was left with the firm impression that, 
in all the discussions they have had with the various political factions, 
there has been encouragement for the independent schools to continue, and 
to continue independently. 


I can now lay down my imaginary portfolio and come down to the 
here and now. My earlier reference to sex discrimination prompts me 
to mention recent rumours that we were about to become a co-educational 
establishment. I think these stories must have had their origin in the 
unhappy closure of St. Peter’s, who for many years have educated sisters 
of our boys, and whose passing is a matter of genuine regret to us. 
Reaction to these rumours seemed to vary between those who deplored 
them because it would change the essential nature of Falcon; and those 
who deplored our chauvinism in not accepting such a change. Now co- 
education is a subject on which a wise headmaster will not allow himself 
to be drawn, since it arouses all sorts of passion and prejudice. I can 
think of two of my colleagues in recent years who have boldly recom- 
mended one side of the fence only to find themselves suddenly encamped 
on the other; so I shall content myself with a cautious statement of what 
is, and what for some years has been, our policy in this respect. 
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There is nothing I should like better to see than a dozen or so girls 
in our Sixth Form. Apart from the decorative aspects, I think they would 
have a generally civilising influence and could contribute much. The 


trouble is that we are quite unable to accommodate them, and so what _ 


girls we have had in the past have either had to be day-girls or be 
privately accommodated with staff families. I have agreed to take two 
or three younger day-girls next year—again because of the closure of 
St. Peter’s—but these are those who either live here or in the immediate 
neighbourhood. In this very limited sense, therefore, we are co-educa- 
tional, and glad to be so. ; 


{ would also mention another good derived from another ill wind, 
and this the Standard Five class we started because of the closure of 
Whitestone. It has been very small—only nine boys—but its success has 
far surpassed my expectation. To be candid, I thought they were going 
to be rather a nuisance, but I think all of us have enjoyed their small but 
cheerful presence and valued their contribution—so much so that we intend 
to continue with a Standard Five group next year. 


There is one other parochial matter I must mention before I close, 
because it is in everyone’s mind in these troubled times—and that is the 
matter of Security. It is not an easy subject to air in public, for the 
obvious “security” reasons, and also because our policy has been to 
preserve the normality of school life, while at the same time taking every 
possible precaution. I can assure you we are not complacent, and I 
suppose this subject has occupied more of my time this past year than 
any other. We have already done a great deal that I cannot mention, 
except to say that we have had invaluable help from the District Commis- 
sioner and the local Member-in-Charge of the B.S.A.P.—help that I 
would gratefully acknowledge. We have also had two surveys by 
Government Security Officers, the second of them recent and very 
thorough. 


Up to the present time we have been very fortunate. Our locality 
is such that we have found ourselves in a sort of no-man’s-land between 
the rival spheres of influence of insurgency—and we have thanked God 
for it. But we are well aware that in the future this situation could 
change, and so we have decided, against that element of surprise and 
uncertainty that always unhappily exists with terrorism, to enclose the 
whole School with protective security fencing. My Board of Governors 
has instructed that this should be done immediately, and thereafter we 
shall be taking further steps to see that it really is protective, and not, 
like the Maginot Line, conducive to a false sense of security. Obviously 
it is going to affect our lives but not, I hope, to an extent whereby the 
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freedom and ‘spaciousness that has always been such a feature of Falcon 

- will be too much impaired. I am irresistibly reminded that the Chair- 
man of the Board and myself spent a year or two behind a similar sort 
of fence without, I hope, being much the worse for it (although that one 
was designed to keep people in rather than out). 


It only remains for me to make one or two acknowledgements. The 
trouble with acknowledgements is that they usually come at the end and 
are invested with a sort of formality that makes them sound mechanical. 
I only hope that I can invest them with the sincerity I really feel. First 
to my staff as a whole. There have been particular difficulties this year 
which could not have been overcome without their taking on extra loads. 
I am conscious of having asked a great deal of some of them, which they 

_ have undertaken without allowing it to impair their efficiency. I am 
truly grateful. 


Next, we have three members of staff leaving at the end of this year 
—all three of them bachelors. Now I know that in the teaching profession 
bachelors are always regarded more in the nature of moveable assets 
rather than fixtures, but these three collectively total over 30 years’ 
service—and we have got used to them! In different spheres all three 
have contributed a great deal, and we would wish all of them succcess 

’ wherever they may go. Next, our Zambian parents—especially those of 
boys who are now finishing school, and several of whom I am delighted 
to see here today. We are a smaller school than we were, and the reason 
is that, while our Rhodesian enrolment remains unimpaired, those from 
beyond our borders who leave are not being replaced. I should like to 
pay tribute to the loyalty and steadfastness of these parents: they have 
been intimidated by alarmist reports of what is going on in this country, 
‘and obstructed at every turn by capricious legislation regarding travel, 
immigration and exchange control. Yet they have stuck with us loyally, 
and I can only say to them that when happier times arrive, as I believe 
they soon will, I hope they will send to us their younger sons and grand- 
sons, for it is not just our enrolment that is diminished, and we shall 
be poorer in every sense without them. 


Lastly, and by no means least, I would single out the contribution 
of Lester Shenton and the other College Prefects. College Prefects are 
important people, and all too often they are content with their importance. 
But this year I have always had the sense that they have been influential 
and thoughtful, seeking to shape the course of events, to maintain what 
is good and to change what needs changing. These things count, and they 
have made all the difference. To them and to all other leavers I would 
express my appreciation for their service to Falcon, and wish them 
godspeed wherever the future may lead them. 
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Address by Mr. J. G. Hillis 


A few years ago theatres throughout the world were going through 


. a very bad time. Nervous impressarios anxious to keep their theatres 


going at some sort of profit, began to present the most extraordinary 
presentations, and we saw exhibitions of crudity that could hardly be 
imagined. Musical shows were often. presented contaming the most 
incredible acts of indecency, and a number of plays that neither began 
nor ended contained an overdose of foul language. However, in the 
midst of this extraordinary low ebb in the level of theatrical productions 
there arrived quietly, hardly noticeable, the presentation of a production 
of a musical extravaganza. This was called a “Little Night Music’, 
and was first presented at the Mermaid Theatre in London. What was 
so splendid about this very unpretentious production was its clarity 
and simplicity, and its sole objective was to entertain 1n the best meaning 
of the word, This it did with incredible popularity. One of the songs 
in this miscellany was taken up subsequently by many famous singers 
throughout the world, and the name of this song is “ Send In The Clowns”. 
Now I do not know if you are aware of what this really means. I am 
indebted to the dear and late lamented Bing Crosby for his explanation 
of it, as he included it in his repertoire for the family show which only 
recently he was putting on at the London Palladium. The song “ Send 
In The Clowns” was, in fact, a kind of lament by a young person who, 
to use one phrase that I disbelieve in, had a “hang-up” in his love 
affair, and I am sure that you know what that means. Crosby went on 
to explain that the phrase “Send In The Clowns” is normally associated 
with a circus. Circuses through the centuries and certainly to this very 
day always contain a rather higher than usual element of danger. There 
is always the risk of an accident either to people, to the artists or from 
animals. If ever such an incident occurs which, thank goodness, Js not 
very frequent, the ring master will call out “Send in the clowns . In 
they will come in their sloppy hats, false noses and watering cans, etc., 
and they fall about and roll about and do the most amusing acrobatics. 
This is done with the sole purpose of distracting the audience from the 
emergency or catastrophe, and they usually do this with great effect. 


Now during these last six months it has been my honour and some- 
times pleasure, to have been elected as President of the Association of 
Rhodesian Industries. - A position which is, I believe, extremely important — 
because it brings you into contact with the facts of the matter as they apply 
to the nation. I believe that I am correct in saying that many businessmen 
in this ‘country deplored the Unilateral Declaration of Independence in 
1965. (I am not going to give you a political speech, because I am not a 
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politician). When independence was declared it was deplored verbally 
and in writing to the Prime Minister by the business sections of the com- 
munity. Having said what they felt about the matter, they sat down in 
their various board rooms and considered what best should be done. 
They decided that, having made their stance quite clear, they would 
endeavour by one means or another to make the new state of affairs in 
this country work. A great friend of mine who was a very senior official 
in the Treasury remarked that in his informed opinion Rhodesia would 
last out for between ten to twelve years. He said that not knowing, of 
course, that we would have an oil crisis which would change the entire 
style of life in this world. This would cause inflation, a shortage of 
money, and would instigate the most frightful recession in every country. 
We are now entering the thirteenth year of our independent status still 
unrecognised officially, and we are still here, 


It has been my privilege in my present position to be present during 
the various initiatives that have latterly been made from outside the 
country. I have likened the visits of the various emissaries, pleni- 
potentiaries, members of Parliament, and what have you, not only from 
Britain, but from all over the world, to the instruction from the ringmaster 
to “send in the clowns”. Now it is not my intention today to cause you 
unhappiness or make you feel totally inadequate, frustrated or hopeless. 
You are; after all, members of a very fine college with a very high reputa- 
tion in the world. That reputation from this beleagured country is as 
high today as it ever was. I believe to be sure that we have now reached 
a point that there can be no question that our way of life in this country 
will have to change. To encourage you I can say truthfully that those 
who consider themselves the powers that be, and I am certainly not one 
of them, are at last taking advice. You know that it is a very difficult 
thing for a politician to actually seek or take advice from others. Very 
recently we have seen a marked change of attitude not only within the 
country and the establishment here, but also from those who, rightly or 
wrongly, consider that they can resolve the problems of this country. It 
appears that the tide is beginning to turn, that the clowns may be leaving 
the arena, and.the emphasis may shortly be placed upon those of us who 
live here to bring about a settlement, agreement and justice for all the people 
who live in the country. It is hoped that some common sense will soon 
emerge, but whatever happens there will be the problem of discipline, 
freedom and responsibility. 
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Our attitude to this vexed problem of freedom and discipline must 
be stated as clearly as possible. What we used to think of as the old 
fashioned public schools brought up boys and girls in and prepared 
them for a spirit of community, though it was the narrow community 
conceived of in terms of an aristocracy, the governing class. Ultra- 
modern schools today cultivate an unbounded individualism, which misses 
the aim of education just as much as a political communism is a caricature 
of another sense of community. There is a real need for a new education 
for the citizen to be which is neither of these two extremes. Neither 
must it be a mechanical combination of the two, nor a middle way 
compromise. It must have an entirely new structure represented i. 
created by a different kind of education including these alternatives. 
community or, if you like a nation, is the more perfect the higher developed 
the individuality of its members is. On the other hand, the individuality 
of a person is the fuller and nearer to wholeness the more deeply that 
person is rooted in the community. 


This is the relation of freedom and discipline. True freedom must 
contain restricting limitations; otherwise it degenerates into licence. Such 
discipline is based on responsibility. Discipline must contain freedom, 
otherwise it degenerates into that kind of compulsion which is the discipline 
of fear. 


This country has a tremendous future, and-I believe that if we, as 
leaders of industry, have our way it will come in an orderly and peaceful 
fashion and in the necessary time. 


Prize Winners, 1977 


Standard 5: N. A. Shepherd. 


Form 1: Form Prize: P. M. A. Stansbury. 
Good Work Prizes: M. N. Mabbutt, A. D. Cox. 


Form I: Form Prize: B. C. Rackham. : ie 
Good Work Prizes: R. N. Cunliffe, D. A. G. O’Neill-Williams, P. G. 
Young, K. J. Jouning. 


Form lil: Form Prizes: B. Schur, A. M. Campbell. 
« Good Work Prizes: A. B. Gibson, D. D. Maver, T. Masters. 
Philpott & Collins Prize-(for Sciences): B. Schur. 
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Form IV: 


Lower VI: 


Form VI M: 
Upper VI: 


English: C. R. H. Bewes. 
French: P. D. Wright. 
Afrikaans: M. B. Brennan. 
Latin: P. D. Wright. 

History: A. J. Stewart. 
Geography: M. R. Digby. 
Mathematics: P. J. D. Wesson. 
Biology: R. D. McAulay. 


English: A. J. Randell. 

History: A. J. Randell. 

Geography: S. B. Viviers. 

Economics: J. S. Borg. 

Mathematics (Pure): S. A. Beckett, 
Mathematics “Applied): J. F. Whidborne. 
Mathematics (Single subject): C. P. O. Mostert. 
Physics: J. F. Whidborne. 

Chemistry: C. P. O. Mostert. 

Biology: C. P. O. Mostert. 


Good Work Prize: M. S. Hankey. 


English: N. M. H. Bewes. 

Latin: N. M. H. Bewes. 

History (Philpott & Collins Prize): Q. D. J. Willard. 
Geography: R. E. Walker. 

Economics: R. E. Walker. 

Mathematiccs (Pure): W. G. Jackson. 

Mathematics (Applied): J. Pickles. 

Physics: J. Pickles. 

Chemistry: J. Pickles. 

Biology: S. P. Hawkshaw. 


SPECIAL PRIZES: 


Handwriting (Standard 5): G. A. Yeatman. 
Reading (Junior): A. M. Campbell, A. M. Hardy. 
Reading (Senior): P. D. Wright. 

Art (Junior): I. P. Gardner. 

Music (Junior): B. Schur. 

Music (Senior): M. G. Robinson. 


Agg-Manning Cup (Speech and Drama—Senior): J. P. Hopkins. 


Humphrey Cup (Speech and Drama—Junior): G. Jolliffe. 
Current Affairs (Junior): C. J. Cunliffe, J. P. Dilmitis. 
Current Affairs (Senior): J. F. Whidborne. 

John Lamb Memorial Trophy: ‘A. C. Waller. 


Kim Margesson Memorial Trophy: R. D. McAulay, P. D. Wright. 


Greaves Trophy: G. L. Petler. 
Governor’s Trophy: S. Gibson. 
Headmaster’s Prize: L. G. Shenton. 
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Examination Results 


G.C.E. “A” LEVEL 


R. L. Albany-Ward (Pure Maths, Applied Maths, Physics*); L. D. Arthur 
(French); N. M. H. Bewes (English, Latin History); P. D. Bion (Physics); R. T. Brown 
(Biology*); A. Collier (English); R. J. Cunliffe (Physics); C. J. W. Danckwerts 
(Biology); P. H. Danckwerts (Pure-and-Applied Maths, Physics*, Chemistry); C. C. 
Dewar (Economics); J. 3. George (Pure-and-Applied Maths, Physics, Chemistry); 
S. Gibson (Physics); D. D. Goddard (History); T. G. Grout (Pure-and-Applied Maths, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology); C. E. Halsted (English, French, History);. F. G. 
Harwood-Nash (Biology, Economics); S. P. Hawkshaw (Biology); D. R. Hayden 
(Biology, Economics, Geography); J. O. Hollick (Biology); W. G. Jackson (Pure 
Maths, Applied Maths, Physics*, Chemistry*); A. Jamieson (Economics, Geography); 
J. Pickles (Pure Maths, Applied Maths, Physics, Chemistry*);*M. G. Robinson 
(English, Art); L. G. Shenton (Economics, Geography); J. J. Taylor (English, 
Geography); L. J. L. van Wyk (Pure-and-Applied Maths, Physics, Biology); R. E. 
Walker (Economics, Geography); G. A. Watson-Smith (English, Geography, History); 
G, J. Willard (English, Geography, History); G. A. Wilson (Economics, Geography). 

NOTE: Passes in “S” papers.are indicated by asterisk. 


G.C.E. “M” LEVEL 


3 Passes: A. Collier, R. J. Cunliffe, W. G. Swan, R. D. Webster. 
2 Passes: K. Atcheson, P. D. Bion, R. T. Brown, S. Gibson, S. P. Hawkshaw, 
J. O. Hollick, G. Masters, A. A. Pearson, C. T. Reed, J. W. Sauls, 
A. C, Wilson, I. D. Woolley. 
1 Pass: .C. T. Anderson, A. Salmon. 
NOTE: Results are given for’ school-leavers only. Lower VI who wrote 
“M” Level are not included. 


G.C.E. “O” LEVEL 
9 Passes: P. J. D. Wesson. 
8 Passes: R. N. Bion, M. R. Digby, R. K. Dodd, J. R. Goddard, J. E. Marais, 
P. A. Pearson, J. F. Renwick, R. A. J. Smith, G. J. Turner. 


7 passes: C. R. H. Bewes, M. B. Brennan, R. Collier, J. P. Hopkins, W. R. Lancaster. 
R. D. McAulay, A. C. Rooney, S. C. Ross, I. B. Rutledge, A. J. Stewart, 
G. T. Werner, P. D. Wright. 


6 Passes: M. S. Beavon, D. R. Capstick, C. A. H. Elworthy, K. N. Fenton-Wells, 
I. D. Gibbs, M. Linton, T. McCafferty, M. S. Mash, J. D. Stubbs. 


5 Passes: G. M. Cross, D. A. Jones, T. de W. Philp. 

4 Passes: W. Clayton, C. J. Langham, A. N. Piercy, D. S. Schonfeldt, T. D. Sinclair. 
3 Passes: J. C. Arthur, S. E. Poles, T. J. Reid. 

2 Passes: N. D. Armstrong, R. G. Cossey, D. S. Helfer. 

1 Pass: G. M. Barton, R. S. Cole-Bowen, D. J. Paterson, A. D. Pugh, A. P. Steyn. 
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_ Scholarships - 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 1978 - 
Beit Scholarship : 
W. G. Jackson. 


ENTRANCE AWARDS 1977 
-(omitted from last issue of Magazine) 
ee ea Scholarships : 
. P. de la Fargue (Eagle/Springvale). 
H. Schur (Whitestone). ea 
African Associated Mines (Closed) Scholarships : 
M.N. Mabbutt (Whitestone). 
S. M. Needham (Eagle) 
S. M. Preller (Shabani). 
A. N. Tennick (R.E.P.S.). 
Minor Scholarship : 
D. P. Culley (R.E.P.S, and Falcon). 
Continuation Scholarship : 
C. P. O. van R. Mostert. 


1978 


Major Scholarship : 
A. J. Stobart (Ruzawi) 


African Associated Mines (Closed) Scholarships : 
R. J. M. G. Rodriguez (Shabani) : 
M. S. Hoffmann (Shabani) 


Citations, 1977 


A. HOPE-HALL—Military History Society. 

K. LANGHAM—Natural History Society. 

R. L. ALBANY-WARD—Careers Room. 

C. D. BRUESSOW—Snake Club. 

B 2 gO eal ape all Club. 
‘ IN—Military History Society and i 

te ee eal Kit Ph seer i peniniwa 
: —General contribution to the College as a Sixth F. 

J. S. BORG—Military History Society and Music Club. pia 

R. J. CUNLIFFE—Mountaineering Section of Cadet Corps. 

S. P. HAWKSHAW—House Library Representative. Service to Cadets. 

J. C. HOLLICK—House Library Representative. 

C. HALSTED—College Library. 

R. W. KILLICK—Printing Club. 
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Chapel Notes 


The Chapel has maintained its part in the life of the College over 
the past year. The Chapel Service Book shows that we were again well 
served by visiting preachers. 


These included the Bishop of Matabeleland, who came to confirm 
candidates, the Very Reverend J. R. Fenwick, Dean of Bulawayo, Major 
K. Edgar, Captain W. W. Beale (Chaplains to the Forces), Reverend 
C. M. Albertyn, Reverend C. Ross, Mr. A. Spence; Reverend N. J. A. 
Scott, who preached twice and the Reverend T. W. Burt who was with 
us on three occasions. Then the Reverend J. H. L. Fuller came to take 
our monthly Communion Services. Father Victor of Sacred Heart Home 
at Bushtick continued to celebrate the Catholic Masses. To all of these we 
offer our grateful thanks and should like them to know how much we 
appreciate their coming to us. 


Our week-day morning services were well planned by Mr. R. Prentice 
and here a good cross-section of the College offered their own contributions. 
The mid-week services on Wednesday evenings and the voluntary Sunday 
evening services continued to provide for the Christian life of the College. 


We must thank those boys who give their time to the Choir, act as 
servers and help in the running of the services. Finally we owe a large 
debt of gratitude to Michael Robinson who has served us all so well and 
given us much enjoyment through his playing on the Chapel Organ. 


The year ended on a very joyous note when Mr, and Mrs. W. E. 
Adlard’s daughter, Barbara, was married to Dr. Andrew Jay in the 
Chapel by the Reverend P. A. Leonard-Johnson. 


Music Notes 


During the first two terms of this year, Mrs. Pam Thompson came 
to the College every Wednesday, giving piano and theory lessons to 
individual pupils in the mornings, and working with the orchestra in the 
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afternoons. Her presence partly filled a long standing vacancy—that of 
Musical Director at the: College. Unfortunately, Mrs. Thompson’s 
enthusiasm in matters musical was not matched by the boys. Mrs. 


McQuade and I spent many an afternoon during which we comprised 


about half the orchestra, with a few regular attenders in support. Those 
who deserve special mention in this context are the Schur brothers 
(clarinet and trumpet), Julian Renwick (clarinet) and Guy MacGregor 
(trombone), all of whom attended nearly every practice and formed the 
core of the orchestra. It is a great pity that those who can play musical 
instruments do not take a more active role in this aspect of musicianship. 
With the enlisted aid of Jackson, Brown, Walters, Needham, Hopkins 
and Gibbs, the orchestra gained a first class award in the Bulawayo 
Eisteddfod and also gave three concerts under Mrs. Thompson’s baton; 
two at the College and one at St. Peter’s. It was particularly disappoint- 
ing to note the small attendances at the College performances, which were 
supported by a handful of staff and as many boys, the majority of whom 
were taking part in the concert anyway. 


In the third term, house choirs were once again resuscitated for the 
inter-house singing competition. A very high standard was achieved 
this year, most choirs meeting the considerable demands of an arrange- 
ment of Vaughan Williams’s “Linden Lea” admirably. 


Mrs. Thompson left Rhodesia for Australia at the end of the second 
term, and we wish her well “down under”. Mrs. Bing took over her 
position in the third term, and it was decided to abandon the orchestra 
in favour of the choir. There were two volunteers and twenty-two con- 
scripts, giving a large and fairly competent choir which acquitted itself 
very well both at the Essexvale Lions’ Carol Concert and the College 
carol service. Leading the choir’s treble section was the standard ‘five 
class. They had all been trained by Mrs: McQuade during the course 
of the year on recorders,,and were thus able to read music—a great 


_ advantage to any chorister. The recorder group proved a highly successful 
. venture which was enjoyed by the boys concerned. This is very encourag- 


ing and bodes well for the future. 


This year we say goodbye to Mike Robinson, who has been our ~ 


organist since Mr. Creswell’s departure in 1975. Over the years he has 
gained in confidence and competence, and his “with it” voluntaries, 
which changed the character of morning services, will be missed by both 


_ Staff and boys. 


R.J.H. 
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Scenes from “‘Alison’s Lad” 


a 


Scenes from Act 3 of 


“The Importance of Being Earnest” 


- Drama Notes 


This year’s change to form plays, instead of inter-house plays, 
worked out extremely well with the pick of the school’s jun‘or actors 
performing in place of the best from each house as in former years. 

For the junior one act play, the producer, Mrs. Goodburn, chose to 
put on “Bring Out Your Dead”, which, in spite of its morbid title, is a 
comedy about life in a hospital, involving, the more ludicrous aspects of 
the characters on a hospital staff- 

On stage, senior surgeons and their subordinates operate on some 
unfortunate victims, improbably ignoring accepted procedures with gay 
abandon, whilst nurses cry and fume over which attractive doctor they 
intend to accompany to the canteen appropriately named “The Stomach 
Pump”. 

The cast acted well and special mention should be made of Felix 
Kayisa and Charles Cox who ably delivered the accents of a highly 
sophisticated African and a young Australian respectively. ; 


The form four play was selected by Mr. Reeve-Johnson. It was a 
very moving tragedy called “Allison’s Lad” and it was concerned with 
a group of cavaliers during the English Civil War, in which one young 
Tom Winwood had broken his parole. All the actors portrayed their 
parts well and none can be singled out. Five actors took part, namely: 
John Hopkins, Andrew Thomas, Andrew Campbell, Guy Werner and 
Peter Wright, The producer devoted a lot of his time to perfect the 
acting, and the result was a polished performance. 

The scenery was very simple, but effective, and gave an atmosphere 


‘suitable for the tragic episode. Our thanks go to Mrs. Reeve-Johnson 
for doing an outstanding job in making the costumes. 


. The sixth form chose as their contribution a scene from the comedy 
“The Importance of Being Earnest” and they gave the audience a satis- 
factory climax to an enjoyable evening with their amusing display of 
humorous acting. Most of the actors were drawn from the lower sixth, 
but Steve Gibson, masquerading as the forceful Lady Bracknell and 
Craig Danckwerts as Cecily Cardew, represented the upper sixth. 

Congratulations must go to the head of school, Lester Shenton, and 
to Mike Robinson for the production of this piece, which consumed a 
lot of their time. - Credit must also be given to the backstage crew and 
to Chris Stanton for the background music. Make up. throughout the 
evening was discreet and effective. 

If this form of drama presentation is to be repeated next year, and 
good producers can be found again, we can look forward to a very 
entertaining evening. There is plenty of talent waiting to be exploited. 


= — 
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House Notes 


Founders House 


Head of House: W. G. JACKSON, ESQ. 
Head of School: L. SHENTON, ESQ. 


Prefects: C. HALSTED, P. DANCKWERTS, A. COLLIER, J. HOLLICK, 
R. Brown, P. BIon. 


iia 
Some are born great, some achieve. greatness, and some 
have greatness thrust upon them.’ 


(Sir Winston Churchill). 


To assess oneself and to evaluate others, is a natural exercise carried 
out by most boys living in a house. This often motivates them to strive 
for worthwhiie goals and purposeful actions, but can leave others smug, 


cynical and content on the top of self-erected pedestals which ultimately 
crumble. ; 


It was very gratifying to watch so many boys making positive and 
deliberate efforts in every sphere of college life, and maintaining the 
excellent reputation of the house. Academic studies held pride of place 
as 764 pluses in the mark orders and 201 ‘send-ups’ suggest, not forgetting 
the outstanding performances in the examinations. . Sport was keenly 
contested, and the house deserved the success it enjoyed, and equally 
learned the fatal lesson about being overconfident at times. An abundance 
of talent was vested in the music, art and drama circles, and fine leader- 
ship was shown in most of the societies. 


House spirit took some time to manifest itself in the much healthier 
and genuine form it now enjoys. It is not easy to stamp out bad habits 
when a selfish few cling to them as old traditions. Above all, let us 
hope that we have now accepted that success has to be earned, and is 
not a mere acquisition which comes with seniority. 


R.RB.J. 
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George Grey House 


Housemaster: E. J. MARAIS, ESQ. 
House Tutor: R. L. ASHBY, ESQ. 
Head of House: S. GIBSON 
College Prefect: G. A. WILSON 


Prefects: F. W. D. ANNESLEY, J. W. SAULS, R. E, WALKER AND 
G. A. WATSON-SMITH 


Rather than list the successes and failures of the House in 1977 
(we had a fair measure of both), I intend making some general comments 
about the atmosphere in the House. There is no doubt that we had an 
excellent year, which is clearly manifested by the outward symptoms such 
as having little need for punishment, strong team spirit, a reasonably neat 
House and smiling faces. In this situation it is always wise for a House- 
master to scrutinise the infrastructure of the House in an attempt to 
isolate the factors which have produced the outwardly satisfying syndrome. 


When speaking to seniors and old boys, one often hears a recurrent 
theme, which must be as old as human institutions; the juniors do not 
show enough respect for the seniors! Now respect is a delicate plant 
which cannot be forced to grow in an inclement environment, it only 
thrives when the conditions are right. Now it is possible to get a 
substitute for respect, such as the Army custom of saluting the uniform 
rather than the man, but the genuine article only comes about when 
the seniors start off by showing respect for and an interest in the juniors. 
When a prefect is sufficiently interested in his dormitory to help them 
check their laundry, then a rebuke from him is heeded. When a senior 
goes out of his way to watch the’ juniors in his House play sport, then 
his example is emulated. Respect is a two-way institution, which must 
operate both upwards and downwards to be viable. 


I believe that winning the Athletics Shield against the odds, the 
good work prizes, and the splendid House song are the products of 
sensible leadership from the Head of House and the Prefects. I hope 
that we will once more feel the wonderful atmosphere of belonging to 


something good that not even the rain could dampen at the House dinner. 
E.J.M. 
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Hervey House 


Housemaster: P. V. A. PHILirs, ESQ. 
House Tutor: R. J. Hoore, Esq. 
Head of House: F. G. Harwoop-Nasu. 
Prefects: D. HAYDEN, A. JAMIESON, G. MASTERS, A. PEARSON, D. PILLANS. 


With the sad farewell to our previous Housemaster, Mr. Dakin, 
1977 proved to be a year of challenge to all those within the House, 
ranging from our new Housemaster, Mr. Philips, to the prefects and all 
the way down to the youngest of the Ist years. Although we all made 
mistakes, we did, I think, learn from them. This contributed to the 
fact that 1977 was one of the most successful years Hervey has seen 
for a very long time. 


The “House Spirit”, probably one of the most important factors 
in the smooth running of a house, was extremely high; especially in the 
final term. It is amazing to see what can be achieved when everyone 


within the House is willing to contribute and partake in the various | 


activities. This was clearly illustrated in the sporting sphere where, 
although we were the smallest House in the College, we were finalists in 
80% of the possible events, and won more than half of these. 


_ There was the exciting (and somewhat unexpected) battle for first 
place in Athletics: George Grey only just made it. The Senior Cross- 
Country team managed a win “for the first time in living memory”; a 
fine effort. The Seniors also won the Tennis and Cricket trophies—the 
latter no mean feat! Our Juniors were not found wanting. in their per- 
formances either: they won the Hockey, Cricket, Water Polo and Tennis 


trophies. We did well on the academic side, and had the Kim Margesson. 


Memorial Trophy returned to us through Peter Wright. 


To conclude, it must seem that unity builds a House, and all those 
in authority would like to thank all members of Hervey for their co- 
operation which contributed to such a successful year. Well done! 

; G. H-N. 
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Juniors in dormitory and dining hall 


Junior extra mural activity 


Mm A steam Turbine in the making ... + and it works W 


+ 


Oates House 


Housemaster: G. A. MACDONALD, ESQ. 
* House Tutor: J. D. WoRwoob, ESQ. 
Head of House: C. T. W. DANKWERTS 


House Prefects: D. GoppaRD, M. G. Ropinson, A. C. WALLER AND 
R. D. WEBSTER. 


One of the most noticeable features this year has been the tremendous 
ésprit de corps in the House. This may be attributed to the attitude 
over the last two years, of the prefects; they gained the respect and co- 
operation of the House because of the pleasant but efficient way they 
went about their duties. Future house prefects should try to maintain 
this tradition, and not revert to the rod of iron tactics used by prefects 


in some past years. 


It was encouraging to see the high standard of academic achievement 
in the House, especially amongst the junior members. On three occasions 
the Forms I-III group earned more than eighty pluses in a Mark Order, 
while two hard-working members were rewarded for their efforts by 
gaining over thirty “sent-ups” during the year. It was also pleasing to 
see that sixteen prizes were awarded to Oates Boys on Prize-Giving Day. 


Although not outstanding Oates did reasonably well in the field of 
sport. The House came second in the Inter-House Swimming Gala, 
but managed to win the Relay Gala and the Swimming Standards Cup. 
It was also in the finals of the Inter-House Senior Cricket and Senior 
Hockey Competitions. On Sports Day, Oates was placed last, but made 
some amends by convincingly winning the Tug-of-War Competition. 


Finally, the House says farewell to Mr. Worwood, and wishes him 
all the very best for the future. He has been House Tutor for the last 
three years, and has at odd intervals taken over the responsibility of stand- 
ing in for Mr. Macdonald. He has joined in the spirit of the House, and 
his friendly attitude helped to contribute to the happy atmosphere which . 
existed. 

C.I.W, 


DS 


Tredgold House 


Housemaster: F. R. G. REED, ESQ. 
House Tutor: A. B. Davey, ESQ. 
Head of House: G. L. PETLER 
Prefects: J. GEORGE, T. Grout, G. Swan, J. Taytor. 


At the beginning of the year Kevin Atcheson was appointed a 
prefect with the special responsibility of looking after the study block. 
Academically Tredgold had a good year. Some very good results were 
gained in external examinations e.g., Kine’s and Lane’s ‘O’ levels and 
Millar’s and Pickles’ mid year ‘A’ levels. From the juniors each mark 
order saw a crop of pluses with some boys: du Plessis, Johnson, Maver, 
D. and Tennick, D. having personal totals well into the thirties. The 
number of “sent ups” was also very encouraging. 


On the other hand we did not have a very good year in the inter- 
House matches. We lost our almost traditional control of the Cross 
Country races and came fourth in both the Relay meeting and on Sports 
Day. The juniors, however, showed their strength by winning the Rugby 
Cup and doing well in cricket and hockey. Bruessouw, D. Tennick, and 
D. Rochat were successful in tennis, while Williams was the runner-up 
in the Squash Championships. The senior water polo side played well 
and the Shooting Team won that cup. The most encouraging, aspect of 
all these contests was the support that came from the house indicating 
a good spirit. ; 


The prefects are to be congratulated on their leadership and the 
manner in which they encouraged members of the house to pull together. 
The success of this year has been mainly a result of-the better relationship 
between juniors and seniors. No respect has been lost and the house 
has had a happy year. 


Mr. Davey took long leave during the third term and Mr. Goodburn 
kindly stood in for him. We should like to thank him for the interest 
he took and the time he spent in the house. 


The house choir under T. Grout is to be congratulated for its hard 
work and pleasing sounds. One glaring weakness is that few boys want 
to be involved in the running of societies and other activities. There is 
a wealth of talent in the house and it is a pity not to use it to the full. 


Finally we should like to wish all the very best to the leavers, to 
thank them for their contributions over the years and to urge them to 
come back to see us when they can. 


E:RGR: 
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Cricket 


First term: Rain! Rain! Rain! 


Out of a possible 55 matches, 26 were played. Practice was down 
to a minimum.. All in all a most frustrating term. 


1st XI: Adrian Gibson and Keith Robertson bowled accurately and 
turned the ball appreciably, but our seam attack was most ineffective. 
We hope that Paddy Clift may be able to do something about it in the 
third term. 


Andrew Waller’s century against Hamilton was a magnificent innings, 
something that we have waited for for some time. David Pillans was 
fairly successful with the bat, but the remaining batsmen were inconsistent 
and invariably got themselves out playing suicidal shots. 


There is plenty of talent in the school, but not enough dedication. 
Cricket is not a game -that can be played successfully without constant 
practice. Admittedly the weather did not encourage practice, so perhaps 
we will see players out in the nets under the October sun. 


Third term: 

Ist XI: It is difficult to pinpoint the reason for the poor results. 
Without a fiery opening attack a side is immediately at a disadvantage, 
and this must be a contributory factor as the opening attack is not much 
more than medium paced. The batting has been very disappointing. 
After Waller’s century against C.B.C, the next highest individual score 
during the whole term was 43, also by Waller! 


I regret to repeat my former remark but it is a fact that few boys 
are prepared to get out and practice on their own. Life is too easy and 
the old spirit of “I am damned if I will be beaten by him”, has gone. 
It is a common sight to see a batsman coming out grinning after playing 
an injudicious shot and having let the side down. 


The results lower down are encouraging, and perhaps we are in for 
some more attractive cricket and better results in the near future. 

Waller (captain) and Robertson were picked to represent Matabele- 
land in the Nuffield Trials. 

Finally, my thanks to Mr. Newbould, who really goes out of his way 
to produce such good wickets both in the nets and in the middle. With 


the facilities at our disposal our cricket should be of a much higher 
standard. Perhaps we take it all for granted! I certainly hope not. 


M.S.W. 
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CRICKET RESULTS — ist TERM, 1977 
First XI: ; 


Drew with Milton. - Rain stopped play. 
Falcon. 185/8 declared (Pillans 59, Waller 30, Walker 25). 
Milton 79/4 (Gibson 2/21). 
Lost to Plumtree by 131 runs. 
Plumtree 207 all out (Robertson 3/46). 
Falcon 76 all out. - 


Beat Northlea outright by 9 wickets. 
Northlea 58 all out (Gibson 5/29, Robertson 4/9). 
Falcon 69/3 declared (Lane 39, Waller 25 not out). 
Northlea 40 all out (Robertson 6/16). 
Falcon 54/1 (Waller 39 not out). 


Beat Gifford by 26 runs. 
Falcon 132/7 declared (Walker 39, Gibson 37). 
Gifford 106 all out (Elworthy 4/22, Lane 3/6). 


Beat C.B.C. by 124 runs. 


Falcon 170/7 declared (Pillans 65 not out, Waller 41, Danckwerts 34). 


C.B.C, 46 all out (Gibson 6/18, Robertson 3/24). 
Beat Hamilton by 97 runs. 


Falcon 200/8 declared (Waller 112 not out, Pillans 31). 
Hamiton 103 all out (Gibson 7/42, Robertson 3/29). 


Second XI: 


Drew with Milton. 
Milton 196/7 (Atcheson 4/42). 
Falcon 89/3. 
Beat Gifford by 10 wickets: 
Gifford 17 all out (Jackson 5/6, Atcheson 5/7). 
Falcon 216/6 (Reed 65, Graham 58, Atcheson 38 not out). 


Third XI: 


Beat Milton by 102 runs. 
Falcon 196/5 (P. Danckwerts 104 not out). 
Milton 94 all out (Goddard 4/24, Nicolle 4/30). 
Drew with Milton. 
Falcon 165/7 (Goddard 37, Hayden 31 not out). - 
Milton 86/6 (Goddard 3/36). 


Under 15A: 

Lost to Milton by 5 wickets. 
Falcon 101 all out (Wolton 24). 
Milton 103/5 (Matthews 3/24). 

Drew with Plumtree: 
Falcon 174/8 (Tennick 60, Gibbs 52). 
Plumtree 156/7 (Thomas 5/51). 

Beat Northlea by 181 runs. 
Falcon 231/7 (Wolton 60 not out, Tennick 52, Matthews 35). 
Northlea 50 all out (Matthews 3/3, Broom 3/3). 
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Beat Gifford by an innings and 5 runs. 
Gifford 32 (Thomas 6/16). 
Falcon 83/8 (Gibbs 25, Thomas 25). 
Gifford 46 (Matthews 4/16, Broom 4/19). 
Beat Hamilton by 4 wickets. 
Hamilton 188 all out (Gibbs 3/30, Thomas 3/31). 
Falcon 191/6 (Matthews 42, Tennick 71, Wolton 32 not out). 


Under 15B: 


Beat Milton by an innings and 140 runs. 
Falcon 210/9 (McAulay 38, Arthur 33, Armstrong 32). 
Milton 30 and 40 (Gardener 5/4, Gately 3/9, Elliott 3/10). 
Lost to Milton by 3 wickets. 
Falcon 22 and 41/4. 
Milton 88/8 (Elliott 4/30). 
Beat Hamilton outright by 6 wickets. 
Hamilton 43 (McAulay 6/10, Gardener 3/13). 
Falcon 89. 
Hamilton 60 (Elliott 4/17, McAulay 3/13). 
Falcon 17/4. 


Under 14A: 


Lost to Milton by 29 runs. 
Milton 89 (Rackham 4/14, Carle 3/16). 
Falcon 60. 
Beat C.B.C. by 8 wickets. 
C.B.C. 38 (Carle 5/6, Meikle 3/5). 
Falcon 128 (Meikle 54, De la Fargue 39). 
C.B.C. 55/6 (Johnson 2/12). 


Under 14A: 
Lost to Hamilton by 8 runs. 
Hamilton 62 (Bennie 4/14, Rochat 2/12, Rackham 2/15). 
Falcon 54 (Bennie 15 not out). 


Under 14B: 
Beat Milton by 83 runs. j 
Falcon 158/9 (Christianakis 56, Barnes 30 not out). 
Milton 75 all out (Christianakis 3/7, Thomas 3/22). 


Under 13A: 
Lost to Miton by 8 wickets. 
Falcon 40 all out. 
an Milton 98/7 (Rudd 4/24). 
Lost to Plumtree by 5 wickets. 
Plumtree 101/9 (Laubscher 4/29). 
Falcon 43 all out. 
Falcon 45/6 (Laubscher 25 not out). 
Lost to Hamilton by 29 runs. 
Hamilton 96 all out (Laubscher 7/27). 
Falcon 67 all out. 


Under 13B: 


Lost to Milton by 7 wickets. 
Falcon 78 all out (Coxe 44). 
Milton 238/5. 
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CRICKET RESULTS — 3rd TERM, 1977 


First XI: 


Lost to Milton by 2 wickets. 
Falcon 94 (Elworthy 26). 
Milton 97/8 (Pillans: 5/28). 
Beat C.B.C. by 6 wickets. 
C.B.C. 136 (Robertson 3/19). 
Falcon 159/4 (Waller 102 not out). 


Lost to Plumtree by 8 runs. 
Plumtree 208/7 (Jackson 4/57). 
Falcon 200 (Elworthy 37, Pillans 34, Swan 33). 


Lost to Hamilton by 102 runs. 
Hamilton 216/7 (Robertson 6/69). 
Falcon 114 (Walker 43). 


Lost to Peterhouse by an innings and 51 runs. 
Falcon 78 (Waller 32). 
Peterhouse 228/7 (Pillans 4/68). 
Falcon 99 (Swan 25). 


Second XI: 


Beat Milton by 129 runs. 
Falcon 177/8 (Graham 63, Lane 30, Hamilton 29). 
Milton 48 (Milne 3/4, Atcheson 3/8). 

Beat C.B.C. by 136 runs. ; 
Falcon 201/7 (Hamilton 79, Charalambous 39 not out). 
C.B.C. 65 (Hamilton 6/26, Skinner 3/13). 

Beat Plumtree by 6 wickets. 
Plumtree 138 (Hamilton 9/52). 
Falcon 146/6 (Walker 98). 

Beat Hamilton by 107 runs. 
Falcon 204/5 (Goddard 85, Hamilton 42 not out). 
Hamilton 97 (Hamilton 5/40). 


Third XI: 


Beat Milton by an innings and 55 runs. 
Milton 29 (Pickles 5/3, McAulay 3/25). 
Falcon 148/5 (Barton 42, Matthews 34). 
Milton 64 (Hopkins 5/17). 

Lost to Hamilton by 41 runs. 
Hamilton 95 (Cornelius 3/20, Masters 3/27). 
Falcon 54. 


Under 15A: 


Drew with Milton. 


Falcon 185/1 (Gibbs 112 not out, Matthews 42). 
Milton 115/3. 


Beat C.B.C. by an innings and 25 runs. 
C.B.C. 51 (Broom 4/9, Collings 3/2). 
Falcon 179/7 (Wolton 73, Valentine 37). 
C.B.C. 103 (Thomas 5/15). 
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Beat Plumtree by 115 runs. 
. Falcon 201/9 (Matthews 48, Powell 40 not out). 
Plumtree 86 (Thomas 4/18, Collings 3/12). 


Under 15A: 
Beat Hamilton by 39 runs. 
Falcon 179 (Valentine 35). 
Hamilton 140 (Wolton 4/21, Matthews 3/30). 
Lost to Hamilton by 29 runs. 
Hamilton 94 (Gibson 4/34). 
Falcon 65 (Wolton 30). 


Under 15B: 

Drew with Milton. — 
Falcon 191 (Davidson 39). : 
Milton 68/9 (Maver 3/17, iad 3/26). 

B Hamilton outright by 10 wickets. 

ea iamilton 21 (McAulay 5/10, Maver 4/11). 

Falcon 57/7 and 10/0. 
Hamilton 43 (McAulay 8/13). 


Under 14A: 
Beat Milton by 2 wickets. 
Milton 73 (Bennie 6/15). 
Falcon 83/9 (Rochat 22). 


-B.C. by 277 runs. j 
Pat Poa 302/8 (De la Fargue 77, Meikle 34, Anthony 34 not out). 


C.B.C. 25 (Podmore 5/11, Meikle 5/13). 
Lost to Plumtree by 4 wickets. 
it Falcon 162 (Rochat 51, De la Fargue 41). 
Plumtree 169/6 (Bennie 2/15). 


Beat Hamilton by 105 runs. y ke 
Kis Palcon 188/9 (Anthony 51, Meikle 48, Bennie 36). 


Hamilton 83 (Bennie 4/13, Rochat 3/33). 


Under 14A: 
Lost to Hamilton by 3 runs. 
Falcon 76/6 (Culley 35). 
Hamilton 79/5. 


Under 14B: 
Beat Milton by 60 runs. i th 
- Falcon 18/8 (Culley 56, Christianakis 60). 

Milton 122 (Christianakis 4/13, Sly 3/13). 

Beat Hamilton by 184 runs. } 

‘ Falcon 251/6 (Henning 77, Sly 56, Whidborne 48). 

Hamilton 67 (Thomas 5/15, Henning 4/12). - 

Beat Hamilton by 23 runs. 
Falcon 88 (Whidborne 28). { : 
“Hamilton 65 (Whidborne 4/7, Henning 3/10). 


Under 13A: 


Lost to Milton by 3 wickets. 
Milton 112 (Rudd 25). 
Falcon 121/7 (Cox 4/33). 


3b) 


Beat C.B.C. by 116 runs. 


Falcon 164 (Laubscher 56, Maver 44). 
‘C.B.C. 48 (Laubscher 8/35). 


Beat Plumtree by 7 wickets. 


Plumtree 91 (Maver 6/32). 
Falcon 152/5 (Laubscher 100 not out). 


Lost to Hamilton by 4 wickets. 


Falcon 68 (Cox 23). 
Hamilton 80 (Laubscher 5/21). 


Under 13A: 


Lost to Hamilton by 2 runs. 


Hamilton 71 (Maver 5/23, Rudd 3/32). 
Falcon 69. 


Under 13B: 


Lost to Milton by 12 runs. 


Milton 139 (Jamieson 6/40). 
Falcon 127 (Shepherd 45, Coxe 36). 


Beat C.B.C. by an innings and 19 runs. 
Falcon 130 (Shepherd 56, Coxe 40). 


C.B.C. 37 (Jamieson 4/15, Mabbutt 3/0, Coxe 3/13). 


C.B.C. 74 (Coxe 4/13, Jamieson 3/32). 


Beat Plumtree outright by 10 wickets. 


Plumtree 61 (Coxe 6/25). 
Falcon 120 (Brown 50). 


Plumtree 63 (Coxe 5/16, Warren 3/17). 
Falcon 10/1. 


Beat Hamilton by 18 runs. 
Falcon 227 (Cunliffe 64, Jamieson 32). 
Hamilton 209 (Coxe 3/69). 

Lost to Hamilton by 4 wickets. 


Falcon 63 (Cunliffe 24). 
Hamilton 98 (Jamieson 4/21, Mabbutt 3/40). 


A Junior XI lost to Ruzawi by 18 runs. 


Ruzawi 112 (Meikle 5/48). 
Falcon 94, 


In the Senior House Final Hervey beat George Grey. 


In the Junior House Final Hervey beat George Grey. 


Ist XI Award: D. Pillans (Colours). 


Elected to 50 Club: G. Swan, R. Walker, P. Wright. 
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CRICKET Ist XI 
P. Wright, J. Lane, C, Reed, R. Walker, W. Jackson, C. Elworthy, W. Swan, B. Skinner 


(Back Row): 


K. Robertson, D. Pillans, A. Waller, C. Danckwerts, A. Gibson 


(Front Row): 


RUGBY Ist XV 


P. Danckwerts, 


M. Loubser, I. Wilson, R. Blevin, 


M. F. G. Harwood-Nash, 
T. Boyce 


R. Webster, L. Kirsten, 
G. Wilson, J, Sauls, G. Petler, S. Gibson, L. Shenton, C. Danckwerts, D. Pillans 


P. Soutter, M. Mash, 


(Back Row): 


(Front Row): 


Rugby 


The Ist XV results really speak for themselves, five won and five lost, 
with one draw. This was a talented side, but somehow seldom were able 
to finish off their moves satisfactorily—whether through selfishness or 
lack of ability it is difficult to say. It was only in the Guinea Fowl match 
that they really showed their true worth by running in six tries in very 
difficult conditions. Against Chaplin, Falcon was 12—4 up at half- 
time; during the next 20 minutes Chaplin scored 17 points, while the 
Falcon forwards appeared to be semi-conscious, and then all of a sudden 
back they came to life and scored another nine points! Unpredictable 
as I said. The spirit of the team was to be admired, and this is thanks 
to Gibson (an outstanding captain), Sauls and Shenton, all of whom led 
by example. They certainly accepted defeat in a most sportsmanlike 
manner, and were an excellent example for the rest of the school to 
follow. Particularly in this respect they showed the ability to accept 
the referee’s decisions, no matter how they felt about them; something 
that one would like to see at all levels, whether player or spectator. 

The U/15 group had an outstanding season, and one looks forward 
with anticipation to great things in the next year or.two. I was most 
impressed by the U13A, after two early defeats they settled down and 
played some fine rugby. 

To referees and coaches I offer my sincere thanks for their co-operation 
over the years, and wish them much success for the future. 


M.S.W. 
RESULTS 

Ist XV: UI5C: 
Beat Oriel 28—7 Drew with Milton 8—8 
Lost to Ellis Robins 10—19 Beat Hamilton 44—0 
Beat Milton 16—4 Beat Northlea 12—0 
Lost to Hamilton 4—16 Beat Milton 26—22 
Beat Northlea 20—10 
Lost to Abbotts 0—11 UI14A: 
Lost to Plumtree 12—17 Lost to Milton 0—30 
Beat Northlea 25—7 Lost to Hamilton 10—21 
Drew with Chaplin 21—21 Beat Northlea 39—0 
Beat Guinea Fowl 35—4 Lost to Plumtree 12—18 
Lost to Peterhouse 13—15 Beat Northlea 44—0 

; Lost to Chaplin 4—30 

2nd XV: Lost to Guinea Fowl 0—18 
Lost to Milton 10—20 Beat Plumtree 8—4 
Lost to Hamilton 0—21 
Beat Northlea 54—0 UI4B: 
Beat C.B.C. ist XV 39—6. Beat Milton 22—8 
Lost to Plumtree 3—16 _ Lost to Hamilton 4—12 
Beat Chaplin 21—4 Beat Northlea 43—0 
Lost to Guinea Fowl] 6—30 Beat C.B.C. “A” 20—O 


Lost to Plumtree 6—36 Beat Northlea 54—7 
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3rd XV: 


4th 


Sth 


6th 


7th 


Beat Milton 23—0 


Lost to Hamilton 10—17 


Lost to Plumtree 8—10: 


Beat Northlea 2nd XV 28—0 


Lost to Chaplin 0—12 


Lost to Guinea Fowl 6—24 


Lost to Plumtree 3—42 


XV: 


Beat Milton 22—8 
Lost to Hamilton 0—34 


Lost to C.B.C. 2nd XV 6—7 


Lost to Chaplin 10—22 


Lost to Guinea Fowl 0—32 


Lost to Plumtree 0—34 


XV: 


Beat Milton 16—8 
Beat Hamilton 20—4 
Lost to Chaplin 14—26 


XV: 


Beat Milton 30—4 
Beat Hamilton 37—12 
Beat Milton 20—4 
Beat Chaplin 20—4 
Lost to Milton 16—18 


XV: 


Lost to Milton 8—20 
Beat Milton 22—13 
Beat Chaplin 18—4 


UISA: 


Beat Milton 19—O 
Beat Hamilton 51—0 
Beat Northlea 44—0 
Beat Plumtree 24—0 
Beat Northlea 21—10 
Lost to Chaplin 6—21 
Beat Guinea Fowl 8—6 
Beat Plumtree 10—0 
Beat C.B.C. 46—0 : 


UISB: 


Lost to Milton 10—20 
Beat Hamilton 22—6 
Lost to C.B.C. “A” 4—34 
Beat Northlea 96—0 


Ul4C: 


Beat Milton 10—6 
Beat C.B.C. 12—3 
Drew with C.B.C. 16—16 


U13A: 


Lost to Milton 8—i2 
Lost to Hamilton 8—10 
Beat Northlea 15—4 
Beat Plumtree 8—0 
Beat Northlea 26—0 
Beat Chaplin 22—13 
Beat Guinea Fowl 12—0 
Beat Plumtree 4—0 
Beat C.B.C. 40—0 


U13B: 


Lost to Milton 0—46 
Lost to Hamilton 0—12 
Beat Northlea 16—4 

Lost to C.B.C. “A” 12—16 
Beat Northlea 6—0 


Junior House Matches: 


Hervey 22, Founders 16. 

George Grey 14, Oates 4. 
Tredgold 10, Hervey 7. 

Final: Tredgold 6, George Grey 4. 


Kicking Cup: D. Pillans. 


Tackling Cup: S. Gibson. 


Honours: 


S. Gibson, who was picked to pla 
for the Rhodesian Schools XV A 
Craven Week, and who was ap- 
pointed Vice-Captain of the XV. 


Colours: 


J. Sauls, D. Pillans, C. Danckwerts 
L. Shenton, P. Soutter, G. Wilson, 
G. Petler (Re-award). 


50 Ciub: 


G. Cornelius, R. Webster, R. Blevin, 
L. Kirsten, T. Boyce, M. Loubser 
I. Wilson. 


Hockey 


For those of us who are privileged to play sport in this little oasis 
nestling in the minedumps, it may come as something of a surprise to see 
that not every school is endowed with the same standards of facilities. 
Such is the excellence we enjoy at Falcon, that it is little wonder that we 
produce fine sportsmen, and let us use the term in its widest sense. Not 
only do the grounds staff maintain these facilities year-round at a level 
comparable with the best in the country, but each boy is imbued with 
the ideals of good sportsmanship and conduct by a band of dedicated 
and enthusiastic staff. This combination is formidable, as most of our 
adversaries on the sportsfield will, if reluctantly, admit. 


Having said that, it is pertinent to add the corollary that possession 
of confidence on the home scene foreshadows possible disaster away from 
it. This is, indeed, in the nature of things. A noticeable feature of 
some matches played away, is that the confidence and performance of 
the team becomes unhinged, the performance being a pale shade of 
expectation. The team lays the blame on everything but its inability to 
adapt to different surfaces and conditions. The point is that we have 
been spoilt. This weakness particularly at junior level, must be eliminated. 
Hockey, being the team sport it is, has little need for the individualist. 
Every team has one or two, but the corporate and collective experience 
of College life tends to suppress this trait in some measure. If there is 
a grain of truth to be winnowed, it is, perhaps, that teamwork is what 
contributes so much to our successes. 


The College has always been ready to adopt, and adapt to, changes 
in rules and styles of play. The visit by international players to the 
College in 1976, and the 1977 visits by national players of the calibre 
of Des van Jaarsveld and Brian Fraser, bear testimony to our desire 
to keep pace with innovation. The latter two were of outstanding value 
as coaches, and it is hoped that they will continue to feed us manna 
from the hockey world. 

HACG. 


Ist Game Hockey 


The Ist XI and 2nd XI both had very successful seasons with the 
former winning 13 of its 18 games and the latter winning 8 of its 10 
games. Although a few pre-season practices showed there was considerable 
talent the successes of the sides were beyond all expectations. 
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There were several reasons for the Ist XI doing well:— (1) 
although there were few stars in the side these were no real weaknesses 
_ (ID the players understood and enjoyed playing the 3-3-3-1 system. 
This meant that the workload of the side was evenly distributed and that 
in most games it controlled the mid-field; (III) the successful weekend in 
Salisbury right at the beginning of the season with good games against 
such schools as Churchill and Prince Edward gave the side great confidence, 
and (IV) Waller proved to be a shrewd captain who had the ability to 
read a game — a rare quality amongst schoolboy captains. 


The three strikers, Jamieson, A. Goddard and Masters were very 
effective. They not only scored a large number of goals but they often 
created gaps for the outside links to take advantage of, Jamieson on the 
left had good stick work, a flair for the break away and a powerful shot 
at goal. A. Goddard in the middle was a little slow outside the circle 
but made up for this with sound stick work, and accurate shooting at 
goal. Masters on the right was extremely fast but still. showed the lack 
of ball control which marred his game the season before. 


The outside links, Hayden and Waller worked hard throughout the 
season. Both did much to keep mid-field control, but they were most 
valuable in attack. Hayden on the left had useful stickwork, but lacked 
the punch required in the circle. Waller was the star of the side. He 
was a big, strong and fast player who had excellent stickwork, an 
accurate, well-timed pass and a very hard shot at goal. His value is 
best illustrated by the fact that he scored 27 of the 65 goals scored by 
the side. Robertson as middle link was more useful as a defender and 
distributor rather than an attacker. 


The three halves, Walker, D. Goddard and Pugh were all steady in 
defence and sound in distribution of the ball. ~The two outside halves 
also showed they were capable of carrying out penetrating attacks. 


Graham at sweeper still lacked the speed required for this position 
but he made up for this by his sound positional play and his accurate 
clearances which he could do even whilst under pressure. The goalkeeper, 
MacPherson improved as the season progressed. He was keen and 
always willing to listen and learn. 


The 2nd XI played attractive attacking hockey and a number of young 
members of the side matured considerable through the season. Players 
such as Hankey, Nicolle and Stubbs all showed that they should be 
useful next year. 


G.A.M. 
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HOCKEY 1st XI 
A. Pugh, P. Graham, C. Reed, P. Goddard, A. Goddard, H. Hamilton, K. Robertson 


(Back Row): 


A. Jamieson 


G. Masters, 


A. Waller, 


Goalkeeper; G. McPherson 


D. Hayden, R. Walker, 


(Front Row): 


THE WATER POLO TEAM 


M. Linton, I. Sly, F. G. Harwood-Nash, M. Loubser 


L. Shenton, 


A. Pearson, A. Collier, 


(Front Row): 


(Back Row): 


J. Sauls 


Gibson, 


Esa S. 


P. Philips 


G. Petler, 


a Holliek, 


Sd 


we tee 


AWARDS : 
Honours: A. C. WALLER. 


Colours: P. G. GrauwaM, A. JAMIESON, R. E. WALKER. 
“50” Club: A. S. GoppaRD, D. D. GopparD, D. Haypen, K. P. 
ROBERTSON, G. MACPHERSON. ; 
Senior Hockey Stick: P. H. NICOLLE. 
Junior Hockey Stick: R. H. LAUBSCHER. 
~ Rhodesian Schools: A. C. WALLER, (VICE CAPTAIN). 
Matabeleland Schools “A”: A. C. WALLER (CAPT.), R. E. WALKER, 
P. G. GraHaM, G. MASTERS. 
Matabeleland Schools “B’: D. HAYDEN, A. JAMIESON. 


House Hockey Cups:— Senior: 
Junior : 


HERVEY. 
GEORGE GREY. 


RESULTS 
Played 73: Won 56; Lost 10; Drew 7. UIS5A: 


1st XI: 
Played 18: Won 13; Lost 2; Drew 3. 
Drew with Churchill 0—0. 
Beat Cranborne 4—2. 
Beat Prince Edward 2—1. 
Beat Allan Wilson 2—1. 
Beat Fort Victoria 5—O0. 
Beat Chapiin 4—2 and 4—0. 
Beat Founders 4—0. 
Beat Hamilton 6—1 and lost 1—4. 
Lost to Gifford 0—1 and won 4—2. 
Beat Milton 7—3 and 4—3. 
Drew with Piumtree 2—2. 
Beat Guinea Fowi 6 —2. 
Beat C.B.C. 7—0. 
Drew with Peterhouse 3—3. 


2nd XI: - 
Played 10: Won 8; Drew 2. 
Beat Founders Ist XI 2—0. 
Beat Hamilton 15—0 and 5—S. 
Drew with Gifferd 2—2 and won 5—0. 
Beat Milton 7—3 and 6—1. 
Drew with Plumtree 1—1. 
Beat Northlea Ist XI 2—1. 
Beat C.B.C. 5—0. 


3rd XI: 
Played 5: Won 5. 
Beat Hamilton 15—0 
Beat Gifford 6—1 and 4—0. 
Beat Milton 9—0O and 11—0. 


4th XI: 


Played 2: Won 1; Lost 1. . 
Lost to Gifford 3—-4 and won 5—2. 


4l 


Played 8: Won 7; Lost 1. 

Beat Hamilton 12—0 and 5—1. 
Beat Gifford 3—0 and lost 4—0. 
Beat Milton 5—3 and 2—0. 
Beat Northlea 7—0. 

Beat C.B.C. 6—2. 


UISB: 
Played 4: Won 3; Lost 1. 
Beat Hamilton 3—0 and 10—0. 
Beat Gifford 2—1 and lost 2—0. 


UI4A: 
Played 9: Won 9. 
Beat Northlea 6—0. 
Beat C.B.C. 5—O and 12—0. 
Beat Hamilton 3—0O and 1—0. 
Beat Gifford 5—1 and 5S—0. 
Beat Milton 6—O and 3—0. 


U14B: 
Played 6: Won 5; Lost 1. 
Beat Northlea 2—1. 
Beat Hamilton 4—1 and 3—0. 
Beat Gifford 10—0 and 6—0. 
Lost to Milton 1—3. 


UI13A; 
Played 7: Won 4; Lost 1; Drew 2. 
Drew with C.B.C. 1—1 and won 2—0. 
Lost to Hamilton 1—2 and won 2—0. 
Drew with Gifford 2—2, won 4—0 
and 4—1. 


U13B: 


Played 3: Lost 3. 
Lost to Gifford 0O—1, 0—4, 0—4. 


Athletics 


~ COLOURS :—G. Wilson (re-award); R. Brown, G. Masters, 
R. Webster, OQ. Willard (new award). 


“50” CLUB: R. Blevin, M. Mash P. Strydom, 
G. Werner. 


Training at the beginning of the season was hindered by rain and 
most of the fields were water-logged, so most of the training carried out 
was on cross-country runs. In spite of this Falcon was able to feature 
in many of the season’s competitions. At the beginning a small group 
of athletes went to Messina for the inter-schools meeting between Mata- 
beleland and the Northern Transvaal Schools. Unlike last years meeting 
the heat was bearable. The weekend proved to be good experience, 
especially for the younger members. R. Brown ran very well to win the 
U/19 400m with G. Masters, P. Strydom and G. Wilson gaining place 
certificates. 


The Bulawayo Harriers meeting gave us stiff competition because 
of the wider range of athletes from other schools and mine clubs. 
However, R. Brown, G. Masters, P. Strydom, G. Wilson and M. Mash 
all received place certificates. For the second time running the U/19 
100m relay team gained first place. 


Sports Day was very successful and our thanks go to Mr. Newbould 
for preparing the track so well. This was the reason for so many broken 
records especially in the 400m in all age groups. George Grey won 
the Shield, followed by Hervey, Founders, Tredgold and Oates. Events 
for the new standard fives were added. 


Outstanding performances were recorded by R. Cunliffe who won 
the U/13 Long-jump, 100m (record equalled) and 200 m (record equalled); 
de la Fargue who won the U/14 High Jump (record broken) and Long 
Jump; C. Cunliffe in winning the U/15 200m and 400 m (record broken); 
G. Werner who won the U/16 3000m, 800m and 1500m; M. Mash 
who won the U/16 400 m (record broken), 200 m (record equalled), 100 m 
and High Jump; J. Stubbs won the U/16 triple jump and long jump; 
Willard won the U-19 1500m and 3000m; G. Wilson won the U/19 
800m and high jump (record equalled); Blevin won the U/19 110m 
hurdles, long jump and triple jump; G. Masters won the U/19 100m and 
200m (both records broken); R. Brown won the U/19 400m (record 
broken). 
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A new inter-house relay meeting was instituted and George Grey 
the winners gained the former standards cup, beating Founders, Hervey, 
Tredgold and Oates. The Pentagonal relay meeting held at Plumtree was 
one of the most enjoyable events of the season in spite of the long 
journey, the very hard track conditions and our lack of success. Generally 
we had the individuals but we lacked sufficient depth compared to other 
schools. 


The Inter-Schools meeting was held at Gifford and the track con- 
ditions were very poor. As in the Pentagonal Meeting we were placed 
fourth and we had fair successes individually. G. Wilson came second 
in the U/19 400m and 800m. G. Masters came first in both the U/19 
100m and 200m; R. Brown was first in the U/15 400m; P. Strydom 
second in the U/19 shotput and discus; G. Werner third in the U/16 
1500m and second in the 800m. 


The Falcon team was not very successful this year but valuable 
experience was gained. Our thanks go to Mr. Reed and Mr. McQuade who 
spent many afternoons training our athletes and organising the season, 
and to Mr. Stewart for his help in putting the hurdlers through their paces. 
Finally R. Brown, G. Masters, G. Wilson, P. Strydom, and C. Gateley 
hee chosen to represent Matabeleland in the inter provincial champion- 
ships. 

GWi is 


Swimming 
Captain of Swimming: JOHN PICKLES 


As far as the swimming pool is concerned the first term used to be 
the Water Polo term and the third term was the swimming term. This 
did not mean that the ‘other’ sport stopped but it did take second place 
as far as ‘pool time’ was concerned. This was very appropriate as 
Crusaders shield used to be in the first term and the Inter House and: Inter - 
Schools galas were held in the third term. But since Crusaders shield 
was moved to the third term in 1975 this happy arrangement has not 
existed. 

As there is no gala to work for in the first term and athletics tends 
to begin its training schedule ever earlier in the term, there was very little 
organised swimming in the first term. Those who did turn up were the 
dedicated few or those who wanted to get fit for polo. 

In the third term it was decided to concentrate on the Inter House 
gala and train all the boys who turned up instead of creaming off a smaller 
squad to be trained for the Inter School gala. This meant that there was 
often congestion at the training sessions and the better swimmers were not 
pushed to do as well as they might have done. 
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We joined with Northlea, Founders and C.B.C. in an informal gala 
to select a combined schools team for the Inter Schools gala. We acquitted 
ourselves well by coming first and several of our boys were chosen for 
the combined schools team. 


On the afternoon of the Inter House gala, with the 200 m and diving 
events already having taken place, Founders were in the lead over Hervey 
by one point. As the afternoon progressed Founders never lost this lead 
and went on to beat Hervey, who came second, by 30 points. 


Richard Annesley of George Grey equalled the record for the Under 
15 Breaststroke set in 1973 by Jeremy Russell with a time of 34,4 seconds. 
. The only new record set was by Peter Start of Hervey for the Under 14 
Butterfly with a time of 29,1 seconds — bettering Andrew du Toit’s 
record set in 1968 by 0,8 seconds. This still leaves Andrew du Toit with 
18 records to his name and as one looks through the programme one 
notices that there are only two records going back before 1967, which 
was the year du Toit arrived at Falcon. Simon James’ Under 14 50 yards 
backstroke record set in 1963 still stands but was equalled in 1971 by 
Michael Renahan. The other old record is held by the George Grey 
Under 14 Freestyle relay team of 1963. 


The final position in the Inter House Gala was : 


1st—Founders 109 points 
2nd—Hervey aa. ean 79 points 
3rd—Oates .... ... .. , 10 points 
4th—Tredgold 00 o.oo. 54 points 
Sth—George Grey .... ... ..... 50 points 


As usual the Relay Gala on the last Saturday of term was an enjoyable 
relaxed afternoon with George Grey, who came last in the Inter House 
Gala, tying for first place with Oates and Founders and Hervey tying for 
third place. Y 


The points were : 


equal Ist—George Grey and Oates 35 points 
equal 3rd—Hervey and Founders 29 points 
Sth > Pred ooldsy yas. ahs tees nace 50 points 


RESULTS OF THE INTER HOUSE SWIMMING GALA 


OPEN : 
200 yds. Freestyle — J. O. Hollick 
100 yds. Freestyle — I. A. Sly a 
200 yds. Breaststroke — I. A. Sly 
100 yds. Breaststroke — J. F. Whidborne 
100 yds. Backstroke — G. L. Petler 
100 yds. Butterfly — S. Gibson 
100 yds. Individual Medley — I. A. Sly 
4 x 50 yds. Medley Relay — Hervey * 
4 x 50 yds. Freestyle Relay — Founders 
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UI6: 


200 yds. Freestyle — W. Clayton 

100 yds. Freestyle — W. Clayton 

200 yds. Breaststroke — R. Collier 

100 yds. Breaststroke — R. Collier 

50 yds. Backstroke. —- T. D. Sinclair - 

50 yds. Butterfly — W. Clayton 

100 yds. Individual Medley — W. Clayton 
4 x 50 yds. Medley Relay — Founders 
4 x 50 yds. Freestyle Relay — Founders 


UI5: 


200 yds. Freestyle — G. A. W. Gilbert 
100 yds. Freestyle — G. A. W. Gilbert 
200 yds. Breaststroke — J. G. Ferguson 
50 yds. Breaststroke —- R. Annesley 
50 yds. Backstroke — G. A. W. Gilbert 
50 yds. Butterfly — J. R. Cochrane 
100 yds Individual Medley — G. A. W. Gilbert 
4 x 25 yds. Medley Relay — Tredgold 
4 x 25 yds. Freestyle Relay — George Grey 


Ul4: 


200 yds. Freestyle — P. C. Start 
50 yds. Freestyle — P. C. Start 
200 yds. Breaststroke — P. C. Start 
50 yds. Breaststroke — G. C. M. Podmore 
50 yds. Backstroke — D. O’Neill-Williams 
50 yds. Butterfly — P. C. Start 
100 yds. Individual Medley — P. C. Start 
4x 25 yds. Medley Relay ——- Hervey 
4 x 25 yds. Freestyle Relay — Oates 


Ul13:. 


200 yds. Freestyle — A. D. Cox 
50 yds. Freestyle — A. D. Cox ‘ 
200 yds. Breaststroke — Kk. M. Botton 
50 yds. Breaststroke — R. M. Botton 
50 yds. Backstroke — R. J. Henderson 
50 yds. Butterfly — A. D. Cox 
100 yds. Individual Medley — A. D. Cox 
4 x 25 yds. Medley Relay — Founders 
4 x 25 yds. Freestyle Relay — Tredgold and Founders 


DIVING RESULTS : 


Open: A. A. Pearson 
U16: G. T. Werner 
U15: G. R. Pearson 
U14: N. D. Roffey 
U13: A. D. Cox 


The Captain of swimming for 1978 will be Patrick Lindsell. 
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Water Polo 


If one is interested only in results, 1977 was not a highly successful 
year for Water Polo. However, if the spirit in which the game is played 
_ is the criterion for success, then 1977 was indeed a successful year ! 


Under the captaincy of S. Gibson, the First Team played and, more 
important, practised with great enthusiasm and enjoyment. In terms of 
ball skill and tactics, Falcon was the equal of any team we met. How- 
ever, we were lacking in swimming ability, and it was here that we were 
too often beaten by teams who were not up to our tactical standard. 


Unfortunately, this state of affairs will not be remedied until the 
standard of swimming in the College as a whole improves, for the learning 


of skills requires so much practice time, that too little is left for swimming 
practice as such. “ 


The Second Team and the Under 15’s displayed as much enthusiasm 


as the Firsts, and while they played very few matches, in those they 
did, they acquitted themselves well. 


~ 


CRUSADER SHIELD RESULTS 


Beat Milton 19—3 Points Position: 

Lost to Gifford 3—10 , Gifford ...... 16 
Beat Guinea Fowl 16—1 Prince Eduad Ae ae 14 
Beat Plumtree 7—5 Churchill .... TOSS 9 aa liag 
Pe ina Ge ee 7% Beceem et Linh oh el - 
Pea cts sie ty eee, ORE ORs 2 
Lost to Churchill 3—11 = Sino: fo, 23 7 
Lost to Prince Edward 3—6 Falcon ...... ..... ue pe 6 
Lost to Allan Wilson 4—6 Hamilton a 6 
Beat Oriel 6—4 Gree eevee ye 6 


Colours: S. Gibson, J. Hollick, M. Loubser, G. Petler, J. Sauls. 
50 Club: M. Linton, A. Pearson, I. Sly. 
: P.V.A.P. 


Squash, 1977 


Nineteen seventy-seven was a year of opportunity for the school’s 
squash players and the crop of successes in competitions was certainly 
richer than ever before. 
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In the Suburbs Club Championships, J. Sanders beat C. Reed in the 
Boys Final; with H. Hamilton and P. Nicolle reaching the semi-finals. - 
Then followed the Queens Club Championships—the Men’s ‘A’ Section 
plate was won by J. Sanders; the Men’s ‘B’ section was won by H. 
Hamilton: the Men’s ‘C’ was won by A. Waller and A. Gibson took the 
Boys’ event. | 


The school had two teams in the Bulawayo League — the ‘A’ Team © 
was drawn from J. Sanders, C. Reed, H. Hamilton, A. Waller, A. Gibson 
and P. Nicolle; and won the 2nd League without dropping a match. In 
addition, J. Sanders and C. Reed played in the Ist League for Bulawayo 
clubs to give them greater experience and competition. Both more than 
held their own among the lower seeds in the league. The ‘B’ Team, with 
P. Bion and S. Rodger the only two regular players, was seriously 
weakened after the first few matches and finished a lowly 6th in the 4th 
League. ~ 


Bulawayo was the host to visiting teams from Salisbury and the 
Midlands for a schools squash festival — unfortunately, three of Falcon’s 
top four players were unavailable with disappointingly inevitable con- 
sequences. Towards the end of the middle term came the Matabeleland 
Championships based on the Leagues. In the Open Section, C. Reed 
lost in the third round to Colin McIntosh, the eventual winner; and in 
the Second League Section, C. Reed won a closely fought final. H. 
Hamilton was a convincing winner of the Junior Boys. 


J. Sanders, C. Reed and H. Hamilton were selected as first, second and 
third seeds to represent Matabeleland in the Schoolboys’ Inter-Provincial 
in Salisbury. Sanders was forced to withdraw through illness, and the 
team achieved only limited success. Then followed ‘the individual 
Rhodesian Schoolboys’ Championships which were also used by the 
selectors to pick two teams to represent Rhodesia in the South African 
Inter-Provincial Championships in Pretoria. The superiority of the 
Salisbury boys was indisputable. Finally on the external scene C. Reed, 
J. Sanders and H. Hamilton were selected for the Rhodesian ‘B’ Team and 
played mainly at seeds one, two and five respectively. Significantly, Reed 
won 4 of his 5 matches, Sanders won all his 6 and Hamilton all his 5. 
Some measure of Rhodesia’s squash strength at school level may be 
gleaned from the results — both the boys ‘A’ and ‘B’ sections were won 
by Rhodesia, and the Girls’ ‘A’ team won their section, enabling Rhodesia 
to walk off with six of the seven floating trophies. 


_ Of our internal championships, I. Carle beat R. Williams for the 
junior title, A. Gibson beat S. Roger in the intermediate group, and in a 
marathon match J. Sanders won the open event against C. Reed. In the 
Inter-House Competition, George Grey ran out easy winners with Founders 
second and Oates third. 
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Finally, members of the teams have so often been assisted by ‘town’ 
players who have gone out of their way to encourage and coach — to 
these breaths of fresh air we express our very sincere appreciation. 


Tennis 


The 1977 season was one of only moderate success for the Ist Team, 


although this point was offset by the successes enjoyed by the Under 15 
and Under 14 teams. 


At Ist Team level, C.B.C., our old rivals, against whom we had had 
so many close struggles in the past, at last found our measure, defeating 
us twice. Our rapid exit from the Mim du Toit Competition was 
hastened by Chaplin, who played extremely well to beat us convincingly. 
We must congratulate Milton High School on their again winning this, 
the premier inter-school competition. aye 

An enjoyable departure from the usual inter-school matches was 
our joining with the St. Peter’s girls to play against Northlea. Although 
the combined team won narrowly, the result was of little consequence, 
in a match thoroughly enjoyed by all. 

Following the completion of the first term fixtures, a Round Robin 
tournament was held among the members of the open group. A. Jamieson 
emerged a worthy winner, defeating each of his nine opponents with 
consummate ease. The same player produced some outstanding tennis 
to win the Open Singles Championship, and, with Q. Willard, the Open 
Doubles Championship. 

Indications are that the Ist Team for 1978 will be one of the 


Strongest for many years and that we can, with confidence, look forward 
to a successful season. : 


COLLEGE CHAMPIONSHIPS: Open Singles—A. Jamieson 
Open Doubles—A. Jamieson and 
Q. Willard 
Middle Singles—D. Bruessow 
~, Middle Doubles—A. Thomas and 
D. Tennick ~ 
Junior Singles—N. Shepherd 
Junior Doubles—P. Bennie and 
D. Rochat 
INTER-HOUSE CHAMPIONSHIPS: Senior-—HERVEY 
, Junior—TREDGOLD 
COLOUR AWARDS: Colours—A. Jamieson 
» “350” Club—Q. Willard, C. Halsted 
COLLEGE CAPTAIN FOR 1978: A. H. Matthews 


—_ 
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THE SQUASH TEAM 
H. Hamilton, J. Sanders, C. Reed, P. Nicolle 


THE TENNIS TEAM (Back Row): H. Matthews, S. Poles, A. Waller, M. Robertson 


P. Danckwerts, C. Halsted, A. Jamieson, Q. Willard 


(Front Row): 


Clubs and Societies 


Mylne Society 


The Chairman’s address this year centred on various aspects of the 
Society’s activities. I will repeat some of the points raised and elaborate 


on them. 
The aims of the Society were mentioned : 


(i) to promote discussion; 

(ii) to encourage interest in a wide range of subjects; 

(iii) to undertake at least two visits per annum which will serve 
the above objects. 


The first of these aims has certainly been fulfilled, in a limited sense. 
There has been no Jack of conversation at any of the meetings. What 
should, I feel, concern next year’s members is whether their discussions 
are worthwhile. It strikes me that the majority of meetings were dominated 
by typical dormitory-type discussions—the main topics being those with 
sexual connotations, those concerning the flouting or re-organisation of 
school rules, and common matters of gossip about both boys and staff. 
Perhaps it is understandable that such topics should crop up. Whether 
they do, in fact, have a legitimate place in the Society is, in my opinion, 
highly debatable. What is most distressing, however, is that there seems 
to be little attempt to elevate the language used from the common 
colloquialisms in current use. No one has ever doubted the Rhodesian 
youth’s capacity for talking. It is what he says and how he says it that 
needs attention. I am not, incidentally, denigrating colloquial speech and 
dormitory-type conversations. These have their place (in the dormitory) 
and add essential colour and character to our language. They are not 
in the least impressive, however, when they dominate a supposedly 
intellectual society such as the Mylne. Our aim should be to promote 
intelligent discussion which will stand the member of the Society in good 
stead when he has to make any form of public address in later life. 


The second aim of the Society has also been achieved in a limited 
sense. Our meetings have covered many aspects of modern life, and 
the proverbial battle between the Arts and the Sciences has arisen on a 
number of occasions. The aim, however, goes further than mere discus- 
sion: it is to encourage interest, and until interest has been manifested, 
it has not been achieved. Can any of this year’s members truthfully say 
that, as a result of a Mylne Society meeting, he has become interested 
in wider fields? Have the scientists ever been moved to find out what 
Shakespeare is all about, or the artists to arrive at some qualitative 
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understanding of Newtonian Mechanics or Relativity? The Mylne 
Society should be giving its members incentive to follow up such topics, 
thus broadening their outlooks and making them more humane people. 


The third aim centres on promoting the first two aims by means of 
visits. What the constitution has in mind and what the members have 
in mind as regards fulfilling this aim appear to be two different things. 
It is a well known fact that shortage of petrol, expense of accommodation 
and security measures restrict visits to a bare minimum: By way of 
compromise it seems to have become traditional, since I became President, 
for the Society to go to Bulawayo for a meal at the end of each academic 
year. The first of these outings, in 1975, was, in my opinion, highly 
successful. Various members were given topics to prepare, the speeches 
being delivered between the courses of the meal. Replies were given by 
members called upon by the chairman of the meeting. The topics and 
speakers were carefully chosen anda high standard of discussion was the 
result. In 1976 the formal speeches were dispensed with, and a few, 
very brief, unprepared speeches were made. In 1977 there were no 
speeches at all, and the main-interests of the senior members of the Society 
centred around how much alcohol they could consume legitimately, a 
disparagement of school authorities for not allowing them to smoke, and, 
proverbially enough, a certain girl who was met by one of the members 
before the meal started. This was all very well, since no school rules 
were broken and decorum preserved, but I cannot regard the 1977 outing 
as anything but a complete failure in the light of the first two aims, which 
were obviously not promoted. 


. Despite these criticisms, I would like to end on an optimistic note. 
Glancing at the list of members elected for 1978, I think the Society 
has a bright future. There is no reason we should not learn by our 
mistakes, and with an enthusiastic and active committee, next year could 
be a great year. 


R.J.H. 


Fourth Form Forum 


President: Mr. W. MCQUADE 
Secretary: P. WRIGHT 


In the second term of 1977, a new society was introduced into the 
school, designed especially for all members of the Fourth Form, namely 
“Fourth Form Forum”. What was the purpose of the formation of the 
Society ? The Sixth Form had the Mylne Society and the Junior half of 
the school’s main society was the Novices Club. Consequently it was 
decided that the Fourth Form would form their own society. 
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next step forward was the formation of a committee, duly elected 

by ee pias As a result of voting, Guy Werner of IV ae 
Garth Barton of IVB and Peter Wright of IV Arts were elected as the 
Committee for the second term of 1977. a oe i 
~Our first meeting was held on 24th June, and the Forum wa 
et by Mr. Beri Morris. Mr. Morris enlightened us with nae 
Teenager in American Society”. The second meeting, was erie y 
Mr. Lombard, Essexvale’s District Commissioner. Mr. Lombard s address 
on “African Customs” was perhaps the most interesting and absorbing 


‘address of the year. The second term drew to a close with the election 


i i John 
of a new committee for the Third Term. Ian Rutledge (IV Arts), 
Marais (IV Sc.) and Neville Armstrong ([VB) were voted in as the new 
committee. TPA gree see 

During the Third Term, the Forum, by kind invitation of Mr. Light, 
was condieted on a tour of the Ncema Waterworks. The highlight of 
all the visits was the Forum’s extremely interesting tour of Ntabazinduna 
Tribal Trust Land, where Senator Chief Kayisa Ndiweni led us around on 
a guided walk. Panos Pie 

~ As can be seen, the “Fourth Form Forum” flourished and prove 
very worthwhile middle alternative to the Mylne Society and Novices 
Club during 1977. 


Beekeeping Society 


President: F. R. G. REED, ESQ. 
e Chairman: C. T. T. ANDERSON 
Secretary-Treasurer: J. WHIDBORNE 


This year has been a bad one for the Society. It began badly with 
a very wet first term which meant there was very little honey coming in. 
However the hive owners did not rob the hives unnecessarily and the 
swarms had some honey for the winter. 


Disaster struck when a fire swept over swimming pool hill and the 
thatch of the house caught alight, completely destroying three hives and 
severely setting back the other two. In spite of this, catch boxes were 
put out and by the beginning of the third term there was once again a 
full complement of swarms, albeit young ones. The early spring honey- 
flow was very good but the bees had to use this in order to build up» 
their strength, so while Mr. Reed was getting honey from his hives in 
other areas, no honey was cropped at Falcon. Now the swarms are 
strong and if there is a good honey-flow in the first term, a fair amount 


should be extracted. ae 
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Military History Society 
President: R. W. G. PRENTICE, ESQ. 


Secretary: A. C. Hopr-HALy Treasurer: J. Borc 


‘ ; history is what has actually happened. The interests 
of t e military historian touch on ‘man’s inhumanity to man’; 
on ‘deeds victorious and battles glorious’ and on man’s inventive 


ingenuity, especially in the field o l 
oe fi f war, and on many an allied 


The military historian is, or should be, a ‘specialist’. He 
studies a@ particular aspect of history. He has also to keep his 
mind open to many social, political and economic forces that 
influence the events and the people involved in this study.” 


I shall begin by reporting that 1977 was an extremel 
as far as our society: at Falcon is concerned. We set buat: a 
of, firstly, providing members with facilities to further their knowledge 
and secondly, providing a service to the school. We tried to a 
eo in a number of schemes by mounting occasional displays, screenin 
ms and publishing our own magazine “The Militarist”. : 


Our target for the first term was to i 
) t put on a display for parents d 
and simultaneously to publish the first of our GphAce ioe The displas 
generated a great deal of interest within the society, and members provided 
a very interesting and rather valuable display of regalia, uniforms and 
eee Anos agp os display was a great success and we were 
ged to set up another on sports day. i 
report, it was a great success, Pere) aa 


The second term was our most active i 
; { ve internally. The target this 
time remained the same as for the first, to provide another signa for 


an open day and to publish : e otehs : 
entirely successful. P another magazine, both of which were again 


The highlight of the term, as far as 

: ; members were concerned 

ae es when the headmaster came to address the society on the battle 
of Rorke’s Drift. He gave an extremely interesting talk on this battle, 


about which i i 
oe al ie of the members knew nothing. We should like to thank 


We wound up the ‘term with a dis i 10-Vi i 

A play in the audio-visual sect 

i See ee ae Poe ee of the library association who visited 
1. € display, although smaller than any of the previ 

ones was none the less probably the most interesting and diversified 

covering a wide range of topics and times. 
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The third term was a period of rest as. far as the society was 
concerned. Public examinations affected the performance of many of 
the members. Mr. Prentice left at the end of the term and he will be 
greatly missed by all of us. 

We saw a number of films throughout the year from the “Time to 
Remember” series on World War I and some others on the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 

I should like to thank all those who helped to make our society a 
success, particularly Mr. Prentice who spent hours helping us. 


Geographical Society 


President: G. A. MACDONALD, ESQ. 
Chairman: L. G. SHENTON 
Secretary: R. E. WALKER 


In spite of the security situation which curtailed meetings with visiting 
speakers and excursions, the Geographical Society had ‘a fairly active year. 


In the first term, Mr. Armstrong gave an illustrated talk on his trip 
to Nepal. Not only did the members see some superb photographs of 
glacial activity, but they learnt a great deal about the way of life of the 
Nepalese. Later in the term a group of twenty members visited Aisleby 
sewerage works and farm. This very worthwhile excursion illustrated 
how urban authorities are solving the problem of disposing of polluted 
water for the benefit of man. 

The second term’s activities started with a film evening when the 
members saw three films on the development of irrigation schemes and 
Kibbutz settlements in the stark landscape of Israel. The next meeting 
was addressed by Mr. P. Lombard, the Essexvale District Commissioner, 
who spoke on Tribal Trust Lands of Rhodesia. This was an enlightening 
talk on a subject about which young white Rhodesians know too little. 
Mr. Lombard offered to take members on a visit to see aspects of life in 
a Tribal Trust Land, and this offer should be taken up. Later a visit 
was made to the nearby Lower Ncema Water Purification plant, which 
was interesting in that it illustrated how much processing must take place 
before water is fit for consumption. 

The shortness of the third term and the pressure of public exams 
meant that the Society could only manage one meeting. This was an 
illustrated talk by Mr. Armstrong on South West Africa with emphasis 
on the desert landscape. Mr. Cane was also there to make comments on 


the desert flora. 
KEW. 
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Debating Society 


President: R. REEVE-JOHNSON, ESQ. _ 
Chairman: C. HALSTED AND C. DANCKWERTS (Junior House) 
Secretary: A. FirKs 


The pattern of events this year emerged from waves of destructive 
and constructive interference, and yet the overall picture has been 
enlightening and informative. 


The season commenced with L. Shenton and S. Gibson handling a 
frank and very lively confrontation with the college protagonists before a 
large crowd of vociferous seniors, The healthy exchange of ideas inspired 
the college prefects to follow up some of the suggestions made to change 
social activities, and also left members more appreciative of the problems 
and responsibilities they must face and accept. 


C. Danckwerts chaired a similar meeting for the juniors, who 
willingly tossed their opinions into the arena, and provided some interest- 
ing and amusing sport. ? 

Over 150 boys were fascinated by Sqn. Ldr. Cockle and L.A.C. 
(Mrs. Noreen) Neal as they exposed and answered questions on the role 
of the Rhodesian Air Force. The Society is most grateful for‘ this 
stimulating experience. 


The mid-year gloom hanging over the political dilemma prompted 
the committee to invite people from higher places to account for the 
inexplicable bungling of the world circus of politicians. Regrettably those 
who were most competent to oblige could not spare the time. Thankfully 
they were putting their energies to best effect in the appropriate quarters. 
The Headmaster consented to occupy the hot-seat single handed. He 
revealed a well informed and sympathetic understanding of the good 
intention of the parties concerned, and offered ample reason for clinging 
to hope, trust and confidence in the future. 


It appeared that the decline-of-man would remain the dominant 
theme in future meetings, so it was probably fortuitous for all that R.T.V. 
started to show the “Ascent of Man” series at times which coincided 
with those allocated for debates. It was decided to devote our attention 
to this stimulating programme, and to arrange informal discussions over 
cups of coffee after each episode. The impact of Bronowski’s impressions 
were reduced by the black and white, low quality reception on a small 
screen. The Headmaster borrowed the colour films in third term, and a 
regular audience of over seventy staff and boys gained tremendous benefit 
from this brilliant production. 

Has all this justified the transformation of the Society’s role ? 


R.R-J. 
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Natural History Society 
President:. R. L. ASHBY, ESQ. 
Chairman: K. LANGHAM - 


The Society had a membership of 54 during 1977. Although the 
freedom of the bush has been denied those who would like to om more 
freely, we have, nevertheless, managed to remain fairly active. Some 
of the more notable activities were as follows: 

Kevin Langham gave an illustrated lecture on bird photography, and, 
accompanied by his brother Gary as well as Woolley and Linton, managed 
to revive a certain amount of interest in Taxidermy. Woolley in particular 
showed a certain amount of talent in this direction, and it is hoped that 
he will pass on his knowledge to other interested members this year. 


There were several excursions to the Bulawayo Museum to sit in on 
various illustrated lectures given by the Wildlife Society of Matabeleland. 
The range of these topics was wide — and some of the most interesting 
subject matter was that on Black Eagles and some very amusing anecdotes 
and films on Snake Eagles, given by Peter Steyn. It was also interesting 
to note that the members of the Wildlife Society were highly appreciative 
of the Society’s efforts at attending these functions, and it is hoped that 
these journeys to the Museum will continue to be part of the Natural 
History Society’s calendar. 

An Angling Division of the Society is to be formed in 1978, since 
we have been donated a fishing barge by Mr. Errol Cleminson of Bulawayo: 
It is an ideal craft for both angling and waterbird photography, and it is 
hoped that we will be able to use it as a very effective hide over weekents, 

There are whispers that we have been allocated funds for a whole 
new Natural History HQ, and we hope that we may be able to report 
on this in the next issue of “The Falcon”. In the meantime we fully 
intend to keep the spirit of the Society alive in these difficult times. 

In cogclusion, we would like to thank Mr. Marais for his talc OF 
“The Behaviour of Ravens’, and trust that he will address us again in 


the near future. : KL. 
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Woodsmoke, 1977 


“Who hath smelt wood-smoke at twilight? Who hath heard 
the birch-log burning? 
Who is quick to read the noises of the night? 
Let him follow with the others, for the Young Men’s feet are 
turning 
To the camps of proved desire and known delight!” 
- RUDYARD KIPLING 


During 1977 we were rather more restricted in our activities than 
previously: mainly in that we were unable to continue going on our camps 


to the Matopos, which had always been so successful. Mr. Stakesby-Lewis, 


however, soon organised two new sites, which were almost as good. Mrs. 
Coulson very kindly let us. make use of two sites on her property: one 
out towards Balla Balla and the other very close to her house. We soon 
had to give up the Balla Balla one as well and we were left with the closer 
and in many ways more convenient site near the Coulsons’ homestead. 


Nineteen seventy-seven saw some fairly big changes in the whole 
structure of the Club. A new idea of having a group built up around 
a senior member acting as a “group leader” was brought in. Several 
lower sixth “Woodsmoke award” people from last year were brought 
back into the Club to act as “group leaders” along with the fourth form 
“Awards” people One group would then consist of five or six Form Il 
and IIl members plus a “leader” whose job it was to make sure that 
the group was well-organised and to teach the junior members how to 
camp efficiently. Thus the old “Headquarters” group no longer existed 
as those members were now leaders. This idea of having “group leaders” 
seemed to work very well according to the juniors who thought their 
leaders were “very fair and didn’t leave them all the work”. 


The other change in the Club was the new “Woodsmoke Box” which 
Mr. Stakesby-Lewis designed. It is a fairly large, cumbersome box and 
contains everything that is needed for a camp, except the food and the 
fire. It makes things far better organised and convenient especially when 
it comes to handing out equipment, so that now each group simply has 
to take its box. The box has screw-on legs to keep it off the ground, while 
the front lid part slips off and also has screw-on legs to mak a handy 
table. These boxes were certainly a success and great improvement on 
the previous set. 
; Cue 
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WOODSMOKE 


Me Mr. Marais explains the intricacies of a REAL curry ae: 
Enjoying the results with visitors QW 


Expedition to Huwi, 1977- 


' Leaders: Mr. STAKESBY-LEWIS, Mr. Marais. 
Doctor: Mr. ROBERTSON. 
Ornithologist: Heintz DALLARD. 
Driver: ROBINSON. 
Museum Skinners: RAPHAEL, JOHN, PETER, JACOB. 
Schoolboys:— Wun Davis, Gary LaNGHAM, Kevin LANGHAM, 
Howarp MatrHews, ANTHONY RANDELL, IVAN STUBBS, LEON 
CHRISTIANAKIS, MIKE LOoUBSER, PATRICK KIME, CLIVE TORRE, 
MICHAEL DANKS, DAVE GILES, JOHN Marais, JAMES WHIDBORNE, 
Curis STANTON, COLIN MosTERT, KEITH ROBERTSON, HAMISH 
HAMILTON, STUART MCQUADE. 


We left Falcon at first light on Sunday 27th November in our 
private ‘convoy’ — Mr. Lewis’ Peugeot and trailer, the College Isuzu, 
(known affectionately as the ‘Chinese Laundry Van’ by Mr. Lewis and 
no one else) and an 11 ton D.A-F. lorry lent to us by Mr. Botton. 


The dawn air was crisp and refreshing and added to the feeling of | 
expectancy — it proved too crisp for the shotgunners who retired under 
the tarpaulin as we picked up speed. We snatched a roadside breakfast 
at Gwanda and proceeded to the border and Messina without mishap. 
_ The gradation from the hot dusty border of Messina to the cool luxuriance 
of the Soutpansberg provided a pleasant contrast. We stopped for lunch 
at the top under a huge red milkwoced from which Louis Trichardt and 
13 km of arrow straight road-stretched into the distance. 


We reached Mosdene in the late afternoon suffering from sun and — 
‘smartie’ excesses, were introduced to the Galpins and went for a refreshing 
dip in the dam near last year’s expedition camp site. We slept on the 
front lawn and at sunrise a party left with Stuart Galpin to shoot a wild 
bull that had been fence jumping — but with no success. 


After breakfast we stocked up with food in Naboomspruit (over 144 
packets of biscuits) and then continued on the last leg of the journey. 
Mr. Marais defected temporarily with the C.L.V. at Ellisras but was 
tracked down by sentries planted at strategic points. 


We reached Huwi at noon. Huwi is a 23000 acre private game 
reserve owned by Mr. van Schalkwyk and run by his son Wally. They 
had laid on for us the free use of a three storey “Tree Lodge” with 30 
rooms with beds and full ablution facilities. It opened onto a circular 
boma with thatched bamboo roof and sides, sand floor and a central 
fireplace. This came as quite a surprise (a pleasant one !) as previous 
expeditions had always ‘roughed it’. Mr. Lewis’ tentative suggestion 
to pitch tents was quietly, but unanimously overruled. is 


Syl 


Mr. van Schalkwyk visited us in the evening and outlined his policy 
of economically viable game conservation. He reasons that the indigenous 
grazers, and in particular such animals as the impala, which have evolved 
in the African bushveld, are far more efficient in converting dry bush into 
valuable protein. Instead of producing beef he markets venison as a 
delicacy product at a correspondingly higher price. The two hundred 
tonnes a year provide the basis of the reserve’s income. Any other 


necessary game killing is done by overseas trophy hunters paying, exorbitant 
fees for the pleasure. 


The skinning tents were erected and soon filled by Heinz Dullaart, 
the Transvaal Museum ornithologist, with an impressive collection of 
fridges, specimen jars and surgical instruments. Cooking rotas were 
drawn up and with three cooks daily some excellent meals were produced. 
The fierce heat from the coals and the brilliant reflection of the sun off 
the sand ensured that cooking was no ‘skive’. 


Tuesday, 28th, the first day of the expedition, began with coffee at 
5.00 a.m., for the birding party. Everyone was offered the choice of 
shooting, trapping with mist nets and rat traps, game viewing or photo- 
graphic visits to the dam and parties were arranged accordingly. 


From the very first we realised that we had hit upon a nature paradise. 
Huwi is a superb example of land reclamation. Originally comprising 
six overgrazed ranches smothered with sicklebush (Dichrostachus) — a 
thick desert scrub —_ grasses and woodland have returned to such an 
extent that the sicklebush is in turn being smothered. With the corres- 
ponding rise in the water table (springs suddenly appear in long dead 
vleis), the bird and animal life has flourished. Twice daily trips to the 
dams on the Tamboti were thus arranged for photographing and fishing 
or just swimming. On Saturday 3rd, a freshly killed impala was found 
near one of the dams and a hide constructed to photograph it. However 


the cheetah‘(from the spoor) did not return and it was interesting to note 
that it had eaten only the udder. 


On Monday the rain and mosquitoes found us. A tarpaulin (the 
‘fire-tent’) was erected over the cooking area and perfected over the days 
so that it took barely minutes to put up and pull down again. Shot-guns 
were tested for their shot patterns—the 12 bore .310 adaptors were found to 
be highly inconsistent and had many large gaps — this was very useful 
information back at the camp when explaining ‘the one that got away’. 


Torré admirably demonstrated his bushman instincts by catching a 
15 1b. barbel bare handed (recorded on film) and then killing a king 
fisher in mid flight with a well aimed stone — all in one day. 
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Heinz Dullaard left for the Peterhouse expedition on Tuesday 6th. 
His assistance in getting the collection started had been invaluable and 
his quiet sincerity had gained him the respect of us all. The birds 
collected were now prepared for the Bulawayo museum and supplemented 
with thousands of insects from an ultraviolet light screen rigged up at 
night. ; ; 

Wally arrived on Wednesday night to give us a talk on animal 
darting. This he backed up with. an impressive display on Z lump of 
wood and then a party left for a night shoot. The ‘Nomad’ bedecked 
with a bank of spotlights that would have impressed a New York traffic 
cop, and the blood lust surging in our veins we were ready to do battle. 
G. Langham provided the evening’s entertainment with a spectacular dive 
into a thorn bush after a spring hare that jinxed under him at the last 
moment. Prize catch of the evening was a baby bat-eared fox ie as 
small and harmless as a kitten although Kev. Langham claimed it bit 
like a tiger and his anguish was greeted with roars of approval. 

On the last full day, Friday 9th, three hunting parties set off up the 
Tambotie from the South East boundary in search of the elusive red 
hornbill — the result, not one, but three prize specimens successfully 
capped the collection and signalled it was time to leave. 

The camp was swept and cleaned with the usual Woodsmoke efficiency, 
thanks and farewells were extended and the convoy rolled off down ne 
long sandy road winding between the acacia scrub kopjies. It was with 
a certain sense of sadness that we passed through the main gate with 
its bold green and white “Huwi” for the last time. — then we began 

to split up for our homeward routes with the main contingent making 
good time after a farewell dinner at a hotel in Louis Trichardt. 

In reflection the expedition had been an enormous success. Apart 
from the large and satisfying collection, being stuck together in the bush 
for two weeks entailed a certain amount of consideration for one’s fellows 
and all character traits were revealed. There were unlimited opportunities 
to learn about and appreciate the wildlife and everything was totally 
voluntary. All this could not have been a success without the tremendous 
effort put into it by the staff, skinners and general organisers and to them 
we are indebted. 
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Ecological Report on the Huwi Private 
Nature Reserve, Ellisras, N.W. Transvaal 


The Nature Reserve lies in the lower foot hills of. the Waterberg 
on the Limpopo escarpment. It is a hot, dry area, the annual rainfall 
being a mere fifteen inches a year. The vegetation in the reserve naturally 
falls into three distinct types: the steep, conglomerate hills which are 
covered with a number of species of Euphorbia and Ficus; the riverine 


vegetation on the banks of the Tambotie and Mogul rivers, which. is 


dominated with the tambotie, Spirostachys africana and the leadwood, 
Combretum imberbe and the open, sandy plains covered with a hardy 
thorn scrub in which the Acacias dominate with the species distributed in 
the following order of frequency: A .tortilis, A.karroo, A.nigrescens (a 
variety with few thorns on its trunk) and A.nilotica. It is typical baobab 
country and we were not surprised to see a few huge specimens of 
Adansonia digitata. We were also facinated to see the martian-looking 
shepherd’s tree Boscia albitrunca and a number of beautiful, shady nyala 
trees (Xanthocercis zambesiaca). What we call the chinese lantern in 
these parts, is known as the sickle bush there and is the most abundant 
plant (Dichrostachys cinerea). This species is usually an indicator of 
land abuse, which must have occurred in the park in the days when cattle 
were reared there. To anyone who knows the Limpopo valley on the 
Rhodesian side, the most striking species that was missing in the Reserve 
was the mopane, Colophospermum mopane, According to the distribution 
map, it only extends to just South of Beit Bridge. 


The reserve was extremely interesting from the point of view of 
conservation. Mr. van Schalkwyk, the owner, has a cold pragmatic 
approach to the subject. He believes that conservation is only viable 
as long as it can pay for its self. His mission is to restore the country 
in his area to its original state of a climax community in which there 
is the maximum exploitation of the ecosystem. A monoculture, like a 
cattle ranch, exploits only the grass in an area and when over grazing 
occurs and the grass denuded, erosion sets in which removes the soil and 
causes the water table to drop as a result of rapid run off. The woody 
vegetation suffers and there is a step by step emigration of wild life. Such 


was the situation on the ranches ten years ago when Huwi was started. 
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My, Photographers exercise their skill on a Leguaan (Varanus) WW 


Torre has a bite Mm 


Mm, Torre and Stanton cast their Lines 


Caught bare-handed @W 


WD The one that nearly got away 


It was hardly ‘twice five miles of fertile ground’ which was surrounded 
with a sturdy game fence. With the cattle removed the grass started 
recovering and slowly encroached into the areas of sheet erosion; this 
produced water traps and the water table rose. Not far from the main 
huts a beautiful spring began to gush from the land and now provides 
the water for a large dam. As the ecosystem improved in bulk and 
diversity of biomass, species of wildlife once more moved in and a large 
number of species of buck and the white rhinoceros were introduced. It 
is impossible to keep the smaller carnivores out, but the lions are segre- 
gated from the rest of the reserve by a game fence. Under these conditions 
of low environmental pressure, there has been a steady growth of all 
species and now we come to the matter of conservation paying for its self. 


The enormous initial investment in roads, fences, buildings and 
water pipes is being paid off with money taken from tourism in the form — 
of game and photographic safaris. Trophy hunters can, for a handsome 
price, shoot out the older bulls or fish in what must be the most productive 


- waters in Southern Africa. From the point of view of protein production, 


the reserve is much better than the original ranches. Last year alone over 
two hundred tons of venison was exported to Austria at a profit far’ in. 
excess to that obtained from beef. 


Problems still exist, but we all came away with the feeling that this 
bold experiment will make a real contribution to the essential and ever 
growing field of conservation. ; 

E.J.M. 


Falcon College Expedition to Huwi 
Private Nature Reserve, Ellisras, 
N.W. Transvaal, Nov.—Dec., 1977 


Odonata and Lepidoptera by E. Pinhey 


-ODONATA (Dragonflies). e 
30 species collected by Raphael and party, including several species of much interest, 
especially the following:- 


Lestes tridens, 1 am at present revising African species of Lestes and particularly useful 
to have more of this species, normally a coastal one. 


Pseudagrion umsingaziense. Very few known from Zululand and a few Transvaal. 
Ps. assegaii. Known locally in central Africa, rarely taken in South Africa. 
Enallagma nigridorsum. First record I have south of Limpopo River. 


Trithemis hecate. Although common in Okavango, scarcely known to’ the south of Bots- 
wana. 
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The complete list of dragonflies taken:- 
A. Damselflies. 


LESTIDAE. 
*Lestes tridens McLachlan. 


COENAGRIONIDAE. 
Ceriagrion glabrum (Burm.) 
*Pseudagrion assegaii Pinhey. 
Ps, sublacteum (Karsch). 
*Ps, unsingaziense Balinsky. 
*Enallagma nigridorsum Selys. 
Ischnura senegalensis (Rambur). 
Agriocnemis exilis Selys. 
B. Dragonflies. 


GOMPHIDAE. 
Ictinogomphus ferox (Rambur), 
Paragomphus genei hageni Selys. 
AESHNIDAE. 
Hemianax ephippiger (Burm.). 
Anax imperator Leach. 
LIBELLULIDAE. 
Orthetrum chrysostigma (Burm.). 
O. icteromelan cinctifrons Pinhey. 
O. machadoi Longfield. 
O. trinacria (Selys). 
Nesciothemis farinosum (Forster). 
Diplacodes lefebvrei (Rambur). 
Brachythemis leucosticta (Burm.). 
Crocothemis erythraea (Brullé). 
Trithemis annulate (Beauvois.). 
Tr. arteriosa (Burm.). 
*Tr, hecate Ris. 
Tr. kirbyi ardens Gerst. 
' Tr. stictica (Burm.). 
Rhyothemis semihyalina (Des: Ds 
Pantala flavescens (Fabr.). 
Tholymis tillarga (Fabr.) 
Urothemis assignata (Selys). 
Ur. edwardsi (Selys). 


LEPIDOPTERA. 


“A good collection was made. It will not be possible to record. the moths 
(“Heterocera”) because there are too many species of a large range of families. 


I was glad to see a long series (both sexes) of Henometa cuprea (Distant) 
(Lasiocampidae) of which we previously had only one ¢ specimen in the collection. A 
geometrid, Nassunia pertoriae Prout, was our first $ of this. It was also interesting to see 
specimens of three of the Noctuidae I have previously described: Lophotidia brunnescens 
Pinhey, Ulotrichopus lucidus Pinhey (scarce) and Leucochlaena aenigma Pinhey. Many 
other moths were also of particular significance. 


A list of the butterflies (“Rhopalocera’”’) will be given here. Those of special interest 
were Papilio morania (single 3); Colotis agoye agoye (a series, smaller than Rhodesian 
ones); the local Acraea zetes barberi (single 2); Acraea stenobea (2 3); Charaxes phaeus 
(series); Leucochitonea levubu (1, of this white Skipper); and Spialia delagoae (1 3). 

PAPILIONIDAE. 

Papilio demodocus Esper. 
*P, morania Angas. 

P. antheus Cramer. 
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PIERIDAE. 

Belenois aurota (Fabr.). 
Colotis vesta mutans (Butler). 
C. ione (Godart). 

C. regina (Trimen). 

C. danae annae (Wallengren). 
C. evippe omphale (Godart). 
C. antevippe (Boisduva)). 

C. evenina (Wallengren). 


*C, pallene (Hopffer). 


C. evagore antigone (Klug). 


*C. agoye agoye (Wallengren). 


C. subfasciatus subfasciatus (Swinhoe). 


Mylothris chloris agathina (Cramer). 
Pinacopteryx eriphia (Godart). 
Eurema brigitta brigitta (Cramer). 
SATYRIDAE. 

Henotesia perspicua (Trimen). 
Ypthima asterope (Klug). 
DANAIDAE. 

Danaus chrysippus (Linnaeus). 
ACRAEIDAE. 

Acraea anemosa anemosa Hewitson. 
*4, zetes barberi Trimen. 

A. aglaonice Westwood. 

A. caldarena caldarena Hewitson. 


*A. sténobea Wallengren. 


A. rahira rahira Boisduval. 

A. encedon (Linnaeus). 

A. eponina manjaca Boisduval. 
NY MPHALIDAE. 


Charaxes varanes vologeses (Mabille). ~ 


Ch. candiope candiope Godart. 
CA. jasius saturnus Butler. 


*Ch. phaeus Hewitson. 


Byblia ilithyia (Drury). 
Cynthia cardui (Linnaeus). 
LYCAENIDAE. 


» Leptomyrina henningi Dickson. 


Aloeides trimeni trimeni Tite. 
A. taikosama (Wallengren). 
Anthene amarah (Guet.). 
Azanus jesous (Guer.). 
Syntarucus pirithous (Linnaeus). 
Lepidochrysops glauca (Trimen). 
L. subpallida (B.-Baker). 


. Cupidopsis iobates (Hopffer). 


Zizeeria knysna (Trimen). 
HESPERIIDAE. 


*Sarangesa phidyle (Walker). 


Leucochitonea levubu (Wallengren). 
Spialia delagoe (Trimen). 
Gegenes niso (Linnaeus). 
G. hottentota hottentota (Latreille). 


” 


Pelopidas thrax inconspicua (Bertolini). 
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Chairman 


Vice-Chairman 


Treasurer 


Secretary 


Old Boys’ Notes 


FALCON OLD BOYS’ ASSOCIATION 
1978 COMMITTEE 


Telephone Numbers 


Business 


‘BRIAN R. BIRLEY 


P.O. Box 685, Salisbury 65531 


PETER GORDON 
c/o Shaw and Gordon, P.O. Box 1619, Salisbury 21587 


PAUL FILER 
11 Forest Row, Ceres Road, Avondale, Salisbury 26905 


QUENTIN MITCHELL 


P.O. Box ST 364, Southerton, Salisbury 67508 
JOHN HENDRIE 

c/o Rhodox, P.O. Box 3893, Salisbury 702261 
TIM JOHNSON 

c/o Satcoy, P.O. Box 394, Salisbury 761564 
PETER WILSON 

c/o Rhodox, P.O. Box 3893, Salisbury 702261 
MIKE HOGG 


clo Edwards & Co., P.O. Box 1475, Salisbury 27907 


CO-OPTED MEMBERS 


L. B. (BARRY) DUGMORE 


11 Waddington Road, Marlborough, Salisbury 85501 
MIKE LAING 
72 Kennedy Drive, Greendale, Salisbury 704955 


JOHN WIMBUSH 
(Sby. Polytech) 1 Comet Close, Mt. Pleasant, 
Salisbury 705951 


DEREK WILSON 
c/o Willards Food Corp., P.O. Box 1813, 


Salisbury 67741 
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Home 


83119 
885545 


35079 


884128 


264215 


302732 


44245 
33578 


83601 


FALCON OLD BOYS ASSOCIATION 
ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 30th NOVEMBER, 1977 
BALANCE SHEET AT 30th*°NOVEMBER, 1977 


1976 
$ $ 
TOTAL FUNDS: 
Accumulated Funds 
3 421,75 Balance at Ist December, 1976... ..... 4 971,42 
1 475,00 Add: Entrance fees for 1976 ey Ares 1 450,00 
74,67 Surplus for the year... -..... Ron 315,29 
4 971,42 6 736,71 
— Less: Contribution to school magazine 
EXPENSES: capemeee neat | tars Ce 500,00 
4 971,42 : . 6 236,71 
1 952,06 Scholarship Fund oe ce ‘ 1 952,06 
6 923,48 © 8 188,77 
REPRESENTED BY: 
Investments: 
6 000,00 Paidiup Permanent Shares; 2, =. = ; 6 000,00 
Current Assets: 
101,27 C.A.B.S. Savings Account 2. eae 479,09 
500,90 Founders Building Society Savings A/c. 531,52 
302,3% Bank:@urrent-Account 2. fen. wo. eee 166,98 
18,94 Debtors—Accrued Interest __..... $ 75,71 
— Falcon College...... ee 91927 
— A.G.M./Dinner __ ..... 16,20 
1 011,18 
923,48 2 188,77 
$6923.48 $8 188,77 


REPORT OF THE AUDITOR TO THE MEMBERS 
OF FALCON OLD BOYS’ ASSOCIATION 


I have examined the Association’s Income and Expenditure Account for the year 
ended 30th November 1977, and its Balance Sheet as at 30th November 1977, which have 
been prepared from the books, records and vouchers of the Association, and I certify 
them to be in accordance therewith. 


(Signed) DAVID S. JONES, A.c.A., C.A.(R.) 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
Salisbury, 
3rd February, 1978. 
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FALCON OLD BOYS’ ASSOCIATION 
ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 30th NOVEMBER 1977 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 


1976 
$ $ $ 
INCOME: 
Interest: 
75,00 C.A.B.S.—P.U.P.S. o. 0... AL a Beet ack. 415,20 
17,22 Fixed Deposits __...... Rees —— 
35,18 Savings Account ...... Pati ias 32,29 
88,38 - Founders—Savings Account Huilding 
SOciebyifivisss enn cee ies mass 17,72 
215,78 465,21 
20,60 PONAHONS tel Nel de ee etaan Wie ae — 
236,38 465,21 
EXPENDITURE: 
5,30 Banke Gharees sey ees ees Se ae 4,50 
105,00 Bus Hire (Old Boy’s Weald) eee el a 
— Loss on A.G.M. igo at yes Paciapete 15,50 
32,21 Newsletters... ...... SHUbaL, sites tes ple 84,90 
7,00 P.O. Box Rental Bale c(tradhe Joe 7,00 
—_ Postages incurred by Falcon College et 30,73 
_ Stationery 22a 838 5 eee ue ive ORE Meee 6,60 
— Sundry Expenses Pere Rete ose ath thy ke 0,69 
12,00 Welfare Advertisement 00 2.0 20 — 
161,71 149,92 
$74,67 EXCESS OF INCOME OVER EXPENDI- 


aa TURE, transferred to Accumulated Funds $315,29- 


Addresses unknown 


The following have had their magazines returned to the school marked 
“‘ Address unknown”. There are possibly a good many others that did 
not reach their destination but which were not returned. If anyone can 
help locate the members concerned and ask them to get in touch with 
us, it would be much appreciated : 
L. C. Annfield (1962). ~ B.C. 
J. D. Acheson (1969)... T.S. 
R. N. L. Agg-Manning (1968). A. M. 
T. J. M. Bate (1962). PAE. 


R. Britnell (1963). 
Burt (1969). 
Bush (1969). 
Canter (1964). 
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hie Bea Gers eee lees ZOPOPA DE A MEP RD>OMM 


>od m= 


. S. H. Clayton (1963). 
. Clutten (1971). 
. W. H. Cook (1976). 
. J. Cornish (1967). 
. A. Cornish (1969). 
. Coulter (1964). 
. P. Cowen (1962). 
. A. Crossland (1972). 


. P. du Preez (1970). 


. P. Elliott (1971). 
. F. D. England (1970). 


. Featoney (1960). 

. J. Feldman (1961). 
. M. Fenwick (1969). 
. A. Fox (1967). 

. G. Freeman (1972). 
. Frere (1968). 


. L. Gardiner (1958). 
. C. Gardner (1969). 

. G. Glen (1964). 

. M. Good (1973). 

. C. Good (1969). 

. A. Greenall (1972). 
. L. Hanger (1961). 

. S. Hesom (1968). 

. J. Hewitt (1963). 

. N. Hickman (1961). 
. B. Hill (1969). 

. S. Hogge (1969). 
OE 
al 


Jackson (1973). 
ames (1970). 
. G. Jerrard (1968). 
. K. T. Johnston (1972). 
2 Re 
.N. 
Bale 
. N. Johnston (1973). 
. Jones (1970). 


. Keeley (1970). 
. King (1957). 


Levitt (1976). 
. Lloyd (1964). 
. Lobel (1969). 


7: 

B. Johnston (1968). 
B. Johnston (1961). 
B. Johnston (1963). 
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M. Lowe (1970). 


S. J. McCallum (1974). 

W. Mackenzie (1968). 

P. Maddocks (1975). 

T. J. M. Martin (1971). 

B. W. Martin (1968). , 
J. Mercer-Chalmers (1973). 
K. Miller (1974). 

P. W. S. Mincher (1971). 
R. W. Moskwa (1967). 

J. M. P. Murray (1957). 


T. A. K. Newbigging (1971). 
L. Ouzman (1971). 


N. H. Pegram (1958). 
R. H. Phillips (1962). 
G. J. Pinnell (1968). 
R. D. Pye (1965). 


S. M. Revill (1968). 
G. B. Ritchie (1972). 
R. H. Roper (1971). 


M. C. S. Smith (1962). 
D. M. Smith (1959). 
T. F.C. Soullier ners 


. A. Vincent (1970). 
. H. Vigour (1956). 
. van Jaarsveldt (1971). 
von Maltzahn (1968). 
von Maltzahn (1965). 


ee 

wees 

. J. Wadsworth (1969). 
. H. H. Walker (1961). 
. V. Warwick (1959). 

. H. P. Weinand (1958). 
. F. Welch (1971). 

. H. Wells (1966). 

. D. Wells (1965). 

. R. Winter (1968). 

ie Woodnutt (1970). 


TOCREPEOS mous o 


OBITUARY 
ROBERT DUNCAN BOTHWELL FLEMING 
Born 26:9:41 Died 19:10:77 


To write a short obituary for Duncan is extremely difficult: His life 
of courage would fill a book. Either you knew Duncan, in which case an 
Epitaph is unnecessary, or you are under-priviliged. 


At his schools, Whitestone and Falcon, at Gwebi College, at his games, 
doing his duty in the Police Reserve (though knowingly suffering from a 
fatal illness), in his marriage, in his work and in his social life, Duncan 
was a man who stood head and shoulders above the rest. He really lived 
every moment of his short life. 


His wife and children, his parents, his-brother and sister, and his 
friends are not in need of sympathy, for they are proud and honoured 


to have been part of Duncan’s life, and they have wonderful memories. . 


Rudyard Kipling’s poem “If” is an exact description of Duncan 
Fleming. 


“If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds worth of distance run 
Yours is the earth and everything that’s in it 
And—which is more—you'll be a man my son.” 
PF. 


DAVID OLVA PETERKINS 


_ Dave’s death, after a long illness, brought a special sense of loss to 
his many friends, for he had shown a courage that moved us all. 


Born in Nyasaland, most of his schooling was in Rhodesia, first at 
the Eagle School in the Vumba and then at Falcon. Here he became a 
Prefect and passed both his Cambridge School and Higher Certificates 
before going on to University in Salisbury, where he graduated with a 
B.Sc. Agriculture. 


During all these years perhaps what will be best remembered were 
his unfailing good humour, his quality of plain commonsense and _ his 
ability to motivate and organise. Whether he was working on the 
Students’ Council at the University or re-arranging the school transport 
through Bulawayo to snatch a visit to a girl friend, determination and 
good humour ensured success. 
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After graduating, he first practised agriculture in Nyasaland, but 
soon returned to Rhodesia where he joined Conex in the Department of 
Agriculture. At about this time he was married and he left Conex to 
join the R.N.F.U. for a while, but later returned to the Department of 
Agriculture, in the Economics branch. When illness and immobility 
forced him to stay at home, he turned his hand to writing horticultural 
articles for magazines. He never gave in and his cheerfulness and 
continuing interest in outside events and his friends’ attainments underlined 
his enduring courage. 


To his family and two sons we offer our condolences. We have all 
lost a good friend but are better for having known Dave. 
M.V.L. 


BRONZE CROSS AWARDED FOR BRAVERY 
(The Chronicle, Friday, July 29th, 1977) 
CAPT. DAVID ANDREW SAMUELS . 

1 Battalion Rhodesian Light Infantry 


“On March 6, 1977, in the Eastern border area, Capt. Samuels and 
a small number of men were dropped by helicopter. 


“Capt. Samuels leading his men, advanced in full view of the enemy 
and with complete disregard for his personal safety proceeded to run 
through the terrorist position. 


“When the action was concluded there were eight dead enemy in 
the contact area and most were accounted for personally by Capt. Samuels. 


“The leadership, aggression and personal bravery displayed by this 
officer in this action were of the highest order.” 


(David Andrew SAMUELS was at Falcon from 1963 to 1967, and was 
‘ in Oates) 


RHODESIA 


Mike LAING (58) writes from Salisbury that he is still at the Met. Office, 
in charge of the Central Forecast Office. He hopes to go over to the 
U.K. in April, where he intends to contact Roger LAWLEY (58), his 
wife and family of two little girls. Roger now lives in Reading and, 
after building a large dam in S. America, a new water-system in Teheran, 
is now constructing something for the Oil industry on or off the 
Scottish coast. 


R. J. CHALLISS (60) is lecturing in History at the University of Rhodesia. 
He recently had published by the Historical Association a Review of 
Rhodesian Rhodes Scholars between 1904 and 1923. 
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Neil DAVIDSON (64) is living in Gwelo and works for Willards. He is 
married, with a daughter and son. : 

Piers HARINGTON (69), having completed a degree at Natal, majoring 
in Biochemistry, is now reading Medicine at the University of Rhodesia. 

Laurie WASSERMAN (74) has been based-in Essexvale for the past two 
years, with the B.S.A.P. He enjoys getting his own back on Falcon 
Staff at compulsory Police Reserve training sessions. As a member of 
the Ground Coverage section, he has been very active behind his béard. 
His brother, Gary (75) is. at present completing his National Service in 
the B.S.A.P., having spent a year at the University of Natal, Durban 
prior to this. 

Patrick MAVROS (71) is to marry Rob HALSTED’s (69) sister, Catja, 
shortly. Rob’s wife Alison recently had a son. 


David LONG (69) was married in October to Fiona Manson in Salisbury. 
Fiona is the sister of Ian MANSON (74), whose other sister Deidre, 
had earlier in the year married Simon HICKMAN (68). This sort of 
matrimonial closed-circuit was repeated last December in Lusaka, 
where Charles COOKE (73), now a Captain flying for Joint Air, was 
married to Kim Newbigging, sister of Terence NEWBIGGING (71). 

Simon HICKMAN has been exempted from military service since last 
June, while engaged on building a weir on the Umsengesi River for the 
Ministry of Water Development. He is hoping shortly to go overseas 
for a M.Sc. in Irrigation Engineering at Southampton University. In 
the meanwhile he and his wife have bought a property in Salisbury 
(address: 56 Moreton Close, Greystone Park). 

Donald MILNE (60) was compelled to resign from his position with a 
tea company in the Honde Valley early in 1977 because of the situation 
prevailing in that area. He has now taken a post with another tea 
company in South Africa, where he has moved with his family. 

M. G. BONTHRONE (74) was awarded a Diploma with distinction in 
Farm Management at Gwebi.and won the Campbell Shield for the best 
all-round second-year student in tobacco. 

Chris TAYELOR (74) has just completed his second year Accountancy 
at the University of Rhodesia. He has been playing hockey for the 
University but has been plagued by cartilage troubles. 

Neill STANSBURY (76), like most of his generation, is preoccupied with 
national service. He was commissioned last year into the Rhodesia 
Regiment, and after service with an Independent Company has recently 
been posted to the R.A.R. He wrote in December about several of 
his contemporaries: Stuart FERGUSON was commissioned in the 
Armoured Car Regiment but has left the ‘tin cans’ and has been posted 
successively to Independent Companies of the R.R. and R.A.R. Bryan 
THAL, Gordon MacLACHLAN and Bruno TURNER were with me last 
year but are ‘now serving variously with T.F. Battalions. Bruce 
COULSON is with the R.L.I. (he broke his ankle jumping out of a 
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‘chopper’) and Gavin SOUTER with the S.A.S. I haven't seen any 
others but hear that Rijk DANCKWERTS is in the Police Support Unit 
and Jeremy YOUNG in Police Ground Coverage. I met several Falcons 
in Pietermaritzburg a few months ago, among them Graeme MULDERS, 
Jeremy HALL, Tim WHITE, Norman HILL, John HADRYS, Lesley 
ASHLEY (all 1975) and Dougal PITT (74), Jeremy HALL still lives in 
Selebi-Pikwe but is thinking. of leaving university and joining the 
Hongkong Police. He is currently in Hongkong on holiday.” 

Iain LAING (58), still with the B.S.A.P. and now ranked Superintendent, 
is stationed in the Umtali district. 

Guy JELLICOE (61) is living in Greendale, Salisbury and has a family 
of two children. He operates a ‘power-cleaning’ business around the 
country. 

John WIMBUSH (59) is teaching at the Salisbury Polytechnic when not 
operating and fixing ‘ham radio sets. 


- Ned HENWOOD (57) and Warwick HALE (57) are both farming near 


Mount Hampden. “looking very fit and prosperous’. Warwick is building 
adam on the farm to rival Kariba! 

Alistair WEBB (56) is reported to be leaving the B.S.A.P. after many 
years service as senior Police photographer. 

Digby POCOCK (58), still in the Police, “can be seen in many guises as 
he plays his part in the Fraud Squad”. 

Mike THORBURN (58) is to be seen more often than not in uniform as 
he divides his time between P.A.T.U. and farming. 

Frank MILLAR (72), after three years with the B.S.A.P., took a trip 
overseas for a few months and is now at Gwebi. Also from the Glendale 
district is John. SOLE (72), who recently went round the world and is 
now back farming. His brother David SOLE (69) is now married to a 
daughter of Mr. Mark Partridge. 

Pieter MAARSCHALK (71) wrote in January on the eve of another Army 
call-up. In between these military episodes he works for Rhodesia 
Railways as a civil engineer. He gave news of Roy van RENSBURG 
(68), working for a firm building security roads in the operational area; 
Les and Rob LACHENICHT (72 and 73), both regular members of 
the Police, and both to be seen playing good rugby; R. RICHARDSON 
(73), who is working in Salisbury for the Surveyor General's Department; 
Ian KELLY (71), who has returned to Natal University in Durban 
following his serious road accident of two years ago; Robin CORNISH 
(69), now married and living in Durban; and Roger MacMILLAN (71), 
also working in Durban. 

Paul MAARSCHALK (72) is to be congratulated on his recently 
announced engagement to Lesley Moss. He is teaching at Thornhill. 
Matt TAYLOR (76) is doing his national service in the B.S.A.P. in various 

remote border areas, enjoying the scenery. 


Th: 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Robin FILER (62) writes from Johannesburg (address: 114 Hamilton Ave., 
Craighall Park): “I am now Marketing Director of the largest Public 
Relations consultancy in the country — Group Editors, at present 
handling the publications side of the business. At the same time I am 
trying to overcome my shortcomings in theory by taking a 3-year course 
for a Diploma in Marketing Management. For the first time in about 
five years my family and I spent Christmas in Salisbury — a trip that 
really brought home to me the problems that Rhodesia is facing. Here 
in Johannesburg we still see Jeremy COWEN (64), his wife Carole and 
his son Stuart, fairly frequently. We have also seen Glen CURTIS (67) 
and his fiancee Jill on several occasions. Glen is leading his very 
successful company, Plantopia, to great things. They specialise in 
indoor plants for offices and homes, both on contract and for sale. We 
had a long letter over Christmas from Martin HALL (58) and his wife 
Peta, in Saskatoon, Canada. They seem to be very happy and settled, 
doing a lot of camping, ski-ing and so on. Martin is still a Systems 
Engineer with 1.B.M. and his present address: 676, University Drive, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan S7N OJ2. From time to time I see Robin 
HAY (65) out in Kempton Park. He is still in air freight. His brother 
Nick HAY (62) in Durban is considering emigrating to the U.K. — 1 
can’t think why !” 

Simon NEWETT (73) is in the final year of his B.Sc. Agriculture (Honours), 
majoring in crop science. He is still a keen oarsman and has recently 
been down to East London for a rowing camp. Last July he went by 
landrover up the Sani Pass into the mountains of Lesotho with Nick 
ARKELL (73), who has now left Pietermaritzburg and has successfully 
completed his first year of veterinary medicine at Onderstepoort. 

Andrew du TOIT (72) is in his final year of Medicine at U.C.T. his 
family left Shabani at the end of January and his home address is now 
20, Cecil Avenue, Hillside. He has recently become interested in Water 
Polo and represented U.C.T. at the S.A. Universities tournament in 
Bloemfontein in December. He is still playing Rugby but for the 1977 
season was dogged by injuries. He hopes to be at Mpilo Hospital for 
his elective period next November. 

Charlie MILLER (72) is in his fifth year of Medicine at U.C.T., having 
spent a year in the Army after his third year. 

David KILLICK (71) has returned to U.C.T. to study for a Master's 
Degree, having obtained First Class Honours in Archaeology in 1977. 
His brother, Peter, (72) has left U.C.T. and is now with a Computer 
firm in Johannesburg, as a trainee. 

Alan POLLOCK (68) has now left Zambia and is working in Pietermaritz- 
burg, where he is keen to contact Old Boys. His address: 47, Petrea 
Ave., Cleland, Pietermaritzburg 320. Also in Maritzburg are Bruce 
DODD (70) and Mark HODGES (71), completing their articles. 
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Simon JAMES (67) was married in the Cape in January to Felicity 
Heathcote-Marks. 

Paul CROSLAND (72) is in his final year of Medicine at U.C.T. and has 
been playing Rugby for U.C.T. 3rd XV. 

Anders CHRISTENSEN (72) graduated from U.C.T. at the end of 1977 
with a B.Sc. in Computer Science and is now working in Cape Town. 
He was still playing Water Polo, but not so actively as hitherto. 

Mark ELLIS-WILLIAMS (72) has also been seen playing Water Polo for 
Techs. in Cape Town. He has been busy piloting light aircraft and 
helicopters. 

Anthony HODGES (66) recently left the Cape and has now taken up a 
job in che United Kingdom. 

Rollo FYNN (60) writes from Durban (43 Rainbow Drive, Crestview, 
P.O. Linkhills, Natal), where he is still Chief Engineer with S.A. Nylon 
Spinners: “I now have three graduate engineers working under me, 
with the result that I do very little engineering! Lyn and I are still 
building our house at Hillcrest. We've been on the project now for 
five years but when you lay each brick yourself it takes time. My 
economist friends are appalled and try to explain the theory of 
‘discounted cash flow’, but it gives us a great deal of satisfaction. The 
Fynns have a son and a daughter. : 

Nick ARKELL wrote on his own account, while engaged on a stint with 
the B.S.A.P. during ‘vacation’ from Onderstepoort. He gave news of 
Chris Rogers (73), who is also at Onderstepoort and hoping to finish 
there at the end of this year; Clive SCHWARTZ (73), who is reading 
Medicine at Wits.; Mike DENNYS (73), who after a spell in the British 
Army is doing a course in Horticulture and has been spending a year 
in South Africa for practical experience before returning to the U.K.; 
and. Paul MOSELEY (73), who is now working in Johannesburg. 

Roger THOMAS (63) is married with two children and living at 8, Bayeux 
Street, Lorraine, Port Elizabeth 6 065. He has rejoined the corporate 
ranks after seven years of commercial adventure and is now Manager 
of Everite’s factory in P.E., making and distributing asbestos cement 
products. 

Graham ROSS (62) is married with two children and living in Port 
Elizabeth, where he has been closeted with dolphins for ten years at 
the Oceanarium and is something of an expert on them. 

Adrian GARDINER (61), married, with three children, is also in Port 
Elizabeth where, according to our correspondent, he is “a successful 
businessman with wide and varied interests and a lovely home on the 
outskirts of the town’. 


Robert WANTENAAR (62), after spending some years in Cape Town, 
has returned to take up dental practice in London with his wife. 
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Simon HARRIS (62) is married with two children and living in Cape 
Town, where he is an accountant with a Truworth’s subsidiary. After 
a holiday in Canada with his Canadian wife, the ravages of the winter 
there dissuaded them from returning and they are now happily settled 
in the Cape. 


Nigel Jarman (62) is married, and both he and his wife Margie gained 
their M.Sc. degrees at the end of 1977. He is with the Department of 
Fisheries in Cape Town doing kelp research and “leads an active life, 
is large, healthy, athletic, bald, bearded and loves parties’. He recently 
sailed from the U.K. to the Canaries in a yacht which had to be rescued 
by the Ark Royal. 


Gilbert COTTRELL (62) is married with two children and runs a SUuCCESS- 
ful corporate consulting practice from Cape Town. He is “a little 
heavier and balder than in his schooldays, but excellent company if you 
can catch him between out-of-town assignments’. 


Robert WINDSOR (62), married with two children, has left the Cape and 
has now settled in Johannesburg, where he works for Mobil. 


- THE AMERICAS 


Brian DARLING (68) is one of our more faithful correspondents, and he 
writes again this year from Bolivia, where he is an engineer with Dowell 
Schlumberger: “Unlike Africa, Bolivia in 1977 has been pretty quiet 
and uneventful. Our business has coasted along without any great 
discoveries or too many disappointments. The year started very wet 
with abnormal rains, resulting in floods in Santa Cruz. We had eight 
inches in one eleven-hour period, with about ore metre of water flowing 
down the street where I live. In March I was in Rio for a week: it is 
a beautiful city but I imagine hell to live and work there. For the 
tourist it is great, with attractive beaches (and birds), good night life 
and plenty of leisure activities. In early August I went with my family, 

_ who were on vacation, for ten days in Bolivia—Cochabamba and La 
Paz—before going on to Peru. From La Paz we went over to Lake 
Titicaca into Peru and Cuzco, which is the town nearest to Macchu 
Pichu—Hiram Bingham’s famous lost city. Cuzco itself is an interesting 
old Spanish colonial town, but Macchu Pichu is incredible — the 
railway and road to get there, the ruins, the scenery — everything has 
to be seen to be believed, including the tourists!’ From Cuzco we went 
on to Lima, and then on to London, following which I spent the rest 
of my holiday relaxing in the south of France. Here in Bolivia Jimmy 
Carter is having his effect, too. Democratisation has always been 
promised and elections were to have been held in 1980: now they 
have been brought forward to July, 1978. The current President, Hugo 
Banzer, has just announced that he will not stand for election, so 


everything is wide open. Banzer has given Bolivia an unusual period, * 
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about seven years, of stable government. The economy is in quite good 
shape, helped by high tin prices and oil to export. I was down in the 
Argentine two weeks ago. Things are in a mess there, with their peso 
devaluing at about 0,4 per cent per day; but they do seem to have the 
guerilla problem under control, although they have had to turn the 
country into a police state to achieve it. My brother (Adrian DARLING, 
(70) is still in London working for Peat Marwick and Mitchell. He is 
now a qualified C.A. He seems to enjoy his work and has bought a 
flat in London. Apparently there is another Falcon working in the 
office as an Articled Clerk — I think he said it was Michael ROSS (72). 
When I was in England I saw Jeremy and Anthony HAILE (68 and 69). 
Jerry has gone to Imperial College to do an M.Sc. in Soil Mechanics, 
while Anthony had just returned from Zambia and was looking for a 
job. I regret I never got the magazines you air-mailed to me and would 
be grateful if you could send the. 1978 issue and a couple of back 
numbers to Adrian’s address (33, Grenville Court, Lymer Avenue, 
SE19 1LR). I have just heard that I am to be transferred to Brunei.’ 


Roger DRAKE (72) writes from Canada (address: 1545, Alta Vista Drive, 


Apt. 1602, Ottawa, Ontario KIG 3P4): “I had gained admission to 
the medical school at the University of Western Ontario and, while 
considering their offer, to my delight, I was interviewed and accepted 
here at the bilingual Université d’Ottawa. It has an exceptional munici- 
pality as well as a national Arts Centre, good- libraries and_ other 
facilities. It boasts the world’s longest skating rink, the Rideau Canal, 
which is six miles long, where last week was to be seen America’s Vice 
President Mondale — and yours truly, letting off steam after mid-year 
exams.” ‘ 

Bryan ELLIS (64) is working in Boston, Mass., with a firm of Chartered 
Accountants but is expected back in Rhodesia in June. He intended 
spending Christmas with Robin ADAMS (64) and hoped to contact 
“one of the JAMIESONS, who is at Harvard on a medical scholarship’. 
(This could be either Christopher, ’64, or Stuart, ’63). : 

Howard JOHNSON (72) was last year doing the final year of a degree in 
Electronics at the University of Idaho. He is now married and plans 
to return to Southern Africa. He was reported to be enjoying life at 
Idaho, where he had reduced his golf handicap to four and was coaching 
swimming. , 


AUSTRALASIA & FAR EAST 


William MacGREGOR (76) was last heard of in Australia. He was 
selected for the military academy at Duntroon but refused the place 
because his eyesight was considered not good enough for the Infantry. 
He then enrolled at the Western Australia Institute of Technology, 
where he was prominent in Rugby (until he nearly broke his neck) and 
Boxing in the light-heavyweight division (until he broke his nose !). 
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Despite doing well in his first semester exams he then opted out and 


joined the Australian Army as a private and h 
Women Pp as been posted to Wagga 


Steve BALSON (76) writes from Port Moresb ’ f i 
y, New Guinea. He is hoping 
to enrol at Northern Rivers College, New South W. i 
course in Wildlife Management. eA Ee TS 


Robert ROSEVEARE (66), following a s I 
; b pell at Michaelhouse, Natal 
and at a Scottish school, has returned to New Zeala j - ily 
to teach at Christchurch again ee 


Frank and Malcolm BOLLEN left in 1976 to comple j ing i 
mplete their schoolin 
New Zealand at St, Paul's, Whangarei. Frank has won a pepe ie 
read Agricultural Engineering at Canterbury University. Malcolm is 
a School Prefect in his final year and is intending to read Medicine at 
University. ; 


Kit CUMINGS (59) is still an announcer with Radio Hong Kong. He 
visited the College last year with his wife, Betsy and two-year-old 
re ee gave eo interesting talk to the Cosmos Club on Crime 
in Hong Kong — gleaned from his experiences a. j [ 
TBHe One Police Pp Sa policeman in the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Dr. Michael COHLER (69) wrote in December from London (3, Fieldview 
Court, Fryent Close, Kingsbury NW9 9SD), which he describes as not 
far from Wembley Stadium: “About a month ago I found myself on 
a week s trip to Florence, together with my wife, on the pretext of 
presenting @ paper at an international conference on nuclear physics. 
dE, he conference was interesting, but at the same time it was a well-needed 
holiday. I continued research at King’s until recently, when I was 
appointed as a temporary lecturer in Physics at Bedford College 
University of London. Although temporary, there is a permanent 
appointment available next year, which I will certainly apply for. I am 
excited and a little nervous at the prospect of having responsibility for 
some two dozen undergraduate students, but I hope I will rise to the 
challenge. About a@ month ago I managed to contact Simon ASTON 
(71), via the address given in the recent “Falcon”. He is still very 
Lee sare oui and intends to travel round Europe in the 

ear future. I still: keep a regular, if somewhat occasional, contact wit. 
John WULFSOHN (69), who is now in his final six months of his pt 
course at Birmingham. My brother (Eugene COHLER, ’73) continues 
to produce excellent results at McMaster University in Hamilton, Ontario, 
and he tells me that he is intending to take a doctorate after he 
graduates in June. My only other news is that my wife and I are 
expecting a new addition to our family in May.” 
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David VALENTINE (75)) has been accepted for a course in Hotel 


Management at the Brighton Technical College, Sussex. 


Mark JORDAN (72) wrote in September from England, where he was 


about to enter a polytechnic in Newcastle-upon-Tyne for a course 
leading to a B.A. in Geography. He had been earning some money 
fruit-picking and subsequently on an irrigation scheme in Norfolk. 
“I met some interesting people while I was there. There was a black 
Rhodesian who had done his A levels at Mzilikazi School in Bulawayo, 
completed a degree at Sheffield and was returning there for a post- 
graduate course. I found him very realistic and down-to-earth on the 
Rhodesian situation. I also met a Nigerian who is reading Medicine 
at Moscow University who had some interesting things to say about 
the U.S.S.R. and its people’. 


Graham ATKINSON, who left Falcon in 1973 and completed his schooling 


at Giggleswick in Yorkshire, passed his A levels there and is now doing 
an Economics course at Manchester Polytechnic. ‘ 


Julian MENASHE (73) graduated in July with a First Class Honours 


degree in Chemical Engineering at the Imperial College, London. He 
has recently married. 


Chris HAVILAND (57) is also in London, reported to be doing very well 


in the banking world, and to be married with twins. 


Nigel PEGRAM (58) is to be seen on British television from time to time. 
He continues to enjoy an acting career in London despite having to take 


frequent vacations through erratic employment. His brother, Dr. Geoff 
PEGRAM, continues to lecture in engineering at Durban University, 
but has been spending time overseas on various projects. 


Chris KEMP (62) was heard of a year ago, when he was then a Flight 


Lieutenant in the R.A.F. stationed at Lyneham in Wiltshire and “flying 
Hercules all over the world on different missions’. He is married with 
two sons, aged two years and two months respectively. 

Alan MASON (75) obtained his parachute wings while serving in the 
Selous Scouts ayd since completing his national service has been under- 
taking a coursé in Agriculture at Seale-Hayne College, Newton Abbot, 
Devon, England. He is anxious to contact any Old Boys in that area. 

David BERESFORD (65) is now based in London as Fleet Street corres- 
pondent for the South African “Sunday Times’. He is married, with 
a daughter and a son. 

James WARD (60) still with a tobacco firm, has left Belgium and is now 
in England. 

The following appeared in the London Times of 8th February: “The 
engagement is announced between Jeremy, second son of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. P. Haile, of Anthos, Cyprus, and Maroulla, younger daughter of Mr. 
B.S. Davis, O.B.E., and Mrs. Davis, of Kyrenia, Cyprus.” 
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A Christmas card from Peter WAKEFIELD (76) says that he has started 
working in London for Willis, Faber and Dumas, training to be an 
underwriter in aviation insurance. He is working in the city in the old 
Lloyd's building and thoroughly enjoying it. . 


Mark CLEMINSON (76) wrote from London at the end of January: “I 

am studying Economics at the City University. Prior to this I worked 
for a metal broker in London. Since, I have enjoyed doing part-time 
clerical work with a local council and have been selling a left wing 
magazine. (I hasten to add that I am doing this as a capitalist, not as 
a left winger !). I have joined the Territorial Army and am thoroughly 
enjoying myself as a gunner Surveyor in the Royal Artillery. As 
previous Falcons have boasted of joining a crack Artillery Regiment, 
I too will make that claim! We are rumoured to be the holders of the 
Queen’s Cup for gunnery. Of other Old Boys, I know Clive TOWN- 
SLEY (77) is returning to Rhodesia for a while from his native North- 
umberland after training as a surveyor. I have heard from Michael 
McDOWELL (76), who is in the B.S.A.P., currently at Plumtree. I’m 


i i iviti : I captain the 
hospital. My sporting activities are not really of note ai} 
Collese hockey side and have had the dubious honour of running the 
110 m Hurdles for the Centipedes —— the University’s second team. 


Nick FINNERON (67) is still working for Avon Overseas Ltd., in Knights- 


: ; hiss 
bridge (address: 18, Clifford Ave., East Sheen, S.W.14). He now 

a ne one and a new house. He is still in the ALAC. and last 
September managed to win the regimental shooting championship for 
the third year in succession. He thinks it would be a good idea if the 
growing number of Old Falcons in Britain arranged a meeting in London 
sometime. 


Tim FINNERON (68), in the R.A.F., has returned from Oman and has 


i He is 
been seconded to the Royal Navy at the R.N.A.S., Yeovilton. J 
thoroughly enjoying life and last winter represented the R.A.F. in the 
Cresta run and Great Britain in the bobsleigh. 


Nick FINNERON also gave news of Dave CLARK (66), “currently ski-ing 


mewhere in Italy, enjoying his job with B. Eliot, working very har 
a ‘trying to sell his house. He recently had a postcard from ‘Tim 
HAWKINS (65) giving a telephone number in S.W. London but so far 


i has been able to contact him. Tim PEDDER (68) is 
ss Miata aa, ee ai & O. in Southampton, but I haven't seen him for ages. My 
wife met Doug GANDER’s wife a few weeks ago, but we still haven't 


made contact. I believe he lives quite near us’’. 


STAFF 


ose who were at Falcon in the period 1958-1960 will be sorry to 
uate the recent death of Mr. David Millard. For a brief period, before 
leaving to take up a post in Northern Rhodesia, he was Housemaster of 
Tredgold. A versatile sportsman, he was one who could play almost all 
games well and some very well indeed, and he received his Rugby Blue 
at Cambridge as a full-back. After leaving Falcon he was chiefly cee 
in the training of management skills and he held a number of Ce 
appointments in Zambia, spbonaiareen | South Africa. We would exten 
d o his wife and young family. 
cn Cole adiaaee 1959-61) and Mrs. Cole recently left 
their home in Avondale, “at least for the time being”, and are now living 
i ape at Muizenberg. 
ik Tae Paul Cannon (1967), Mr. J. E. Nisbet (1962) and Mr. A. G. Ward 
(1966) are all currently teaching at Hilton College, Natal. Mr. Cannon are 
Mr. Ward are Housemasters and Mr. Nisbet is in charge of the Sixt 
Form. Mr. P. C. Taylor (1966) is teaching at Kearsney College, Natal. 
Mr. Peter Steyn (1970) and his Brae a Bulawayo at the end of 
recently bought a house in Cape Town. : RS 
a a a Fletcher (1967) is in Australia; where he is a librarian. 
Mr. P. G.*Lane (1976) is also in Australia, but rumoured to be contem- 
plating a move. Mr. John Dakin (1976) is teaching at King’s College, 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


John KENNEDY (66) also wrote in January from Wales. (54 Marlborough 
Rd., Greenmeadow, Cwmbran, Gwent), where he is Sports Correspon- 
dent for the South Wales Argus: “My ‘beat’ is Rugby —. the local 
gospel — and athletics, which by contrast is relatively dormant. Newport, 
the club I cover, was tops in Britain last season — four British Lions, 
etc. — and of course there is Wales. Sometimes I believe that Rugby © 
is all Welsh think about, they are so passionate about it. Otherwise, 
Wales does not seem to attract Old Falcons. To my knowledge, only 
Alan COOTE (62) is in the area, and though I saw him, his wife and 
daughter about four months ago, I have lost his address! He is still 
teaching in Cardiff and getting on very well. David BERESFORD (65) 
was in Cardiff, but then left for the bright lights and dirty pavements 
of London. My mother has bought a lovely house in Norfolk and I 
met an ex-Falcon there who left in 1976, and he was telling me they 
have quite a thriving Old Boys section in that area. Our son Gareth is 
now two and a real chatterbox. He has already been given three Rugby 
balls as presents !’” 


Edward FFRENCH-CONSTANT (75) writes from St. John’s College, 
Oxford: “I had an unexpected visit from Simon SOULLIER (76) the 
other day. He is doing textiles in a polytechnic in Manchester, but 
whether it is the same place as his brother Tim is doing a course I don’t 
know. He seems happy and keeps himself fit with a bit of Rugby and 
athletics. I am now in my fifth term of Medicine and due to write 
my first B.M. at the end of this term. I find it extremely interesting and 
very hard work. I hope to do my clinical years at a London teaching 
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A Christmas card from Mr. L. M. Dugmore (1964) indicated positively 
that he has now moved from Salisbury to Port Alfred, Natal, and, prohably, 
that he was recently married! If this is so we would offer him our 
heartiest congratulations. 

Of recent leavers, Mr. M. S. Woolley is teaching at the Ridge Prep- 
aratory School, Johannesburg: Mr. R. W. G. Prentice is reported to be 
on the staff of St. Andrew’s College, Blantyre; while Mr. J. D. Worwood 
has been teaching at a preparatory school in England. 

Mr. Vic Laing (1974) was lecturing at the Durban University until 
recently. However, he and his wife have now moved from Natal, and 
after a short spell in Sussex are now occupying Compton Castle, near 
Torquay, as part-companions, part-caretakers for the owners. 

Other ex-members. of Staff seem to be where they were reported to 
be in the last issue of the “Falcon”, and for the most part doing what they 
were then reported to be doing. (At least there have been no denials 
issued). An extract from “The Scots Magazine” given below tells of the 
“retirement” activities of Mr. Wilf Tennant (1972). 

Extract from: “The Scots Magazine” October, 1976 
CROFT CRAFT 

Wilf Tennant and his wife have established a small but flourishing 
craft industry in a converted croft-house near Dingwall. They also run a 
weaving school which attracts pupils from all over the country. 

The Tennants came to Ross-shire about four years ago when Mr. 
Tennant retired after a career as a mathematics teacher and university lec- 


turer in Rhodesia. He now builds looms while his wife takes the one. 


or two-week courses in weaving all through the spring and summer. 
When I visited them recently on the Heights of Dochcarty in the 

shadow of Ben Wyvis, Mrs. Tennant was busy with classes of learner- 

weavers from as far afield as London, the South of England and Man- 


chester. One pupil was an American employed in oil-related industry at ~ 


Nigg. Meanwhile, Mr, Tennant was coping with orders for his looms, 
which are of three types — small table looms, frame looms for rug-making 
and treadle looms for tweed making. One order has been received from 
Germany. 

Mrs. Tennant’s pupils usually stay in hotels and boarding houses in 
the neighbouring towns and villages. They spend. the whole day at the 
croft and the Tennants provide them with lunch. 

On the craft side of the business, Mrs. Tennant spins and dyes her 
own wool with natural materials such as plants and lichens. She weaves 
caftans, ponchos, rugs and tapestries. She uses two types of spinning 
wheel — a New Zealand and a Finnish model. 

“We got to know this place when we came to Ross-shire on holiday,” 
said Mr. Tennant, “and we decided to try and settle here. We were lucky 
enough to get this old house which is ideal for our purpose.” 

The croft, about 750 feet above sea level, commands spectacular views 
over the Black Isle, Dingwall, and the Strathpeffer area. E 
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